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For the volume now before us we hold the Profession to be 
much indebted to the distinguished author. ‘ Obstetric writers 
have not done justice to the subjects of which it amply and ably 
treats—nay, in certain volumimous works, even of recent ap- 

earance, many are but incidentally noticed, and some which 
are of the highest importance are passed over in silence. We 
shall not stop to animadvert upon the practice of teachers in 
neglecting the relationship of their respective branches to the 
jurisprudence of the country ; nor to exhort our readers to study 
Forensic Medicine. It is rapidly finding its own way into their 
necessities ; and we are happy to observe the increasing assist- 
ance that is coming to their aid. Whenever the Profession 
chooses, or (to speak with more conformity to the apparent pro- 
gress of affairs) whenever they are driven to study this science, 
they will be at no loss for means, even in the English language. 

The truly excellent work of Dr. Gordon Smith on Forensic 
Medicine is a guide to which they may implicitly trust in all 
matters connected with this department of medical knowledge : 
and the learned and complete treatise of Dr. Hutchinson, on 
one of the subjects embraced by this review, will furnish them 
with a mass of information respecting it. These productions 
have been sufficiently long before the medical public, to render 
ita matter of surprise to us. were we to hear of any Practition- 
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er giving evidence before a jury, while he remains in ignorance 
of the sentiments which these works contain. 

We seize with avidity the opportunity which the production 
now before us furnishes, of directing the attention of our readers 
to matters which have lately, and indeed now are engaging the 
researches of individuals eminent in our Profession. And we 
confess we enter upon the subject with the consciousness, and 
with some degree of exultation, that the opprobrium, to which, 
until lately, the medical literature of our country was liable, 
bas already been entirely removed. 

Our object, in the present instance, will be to examine the 
contents, and weigh, in some degree, the merits of a work, 
which professes to treat of certain highly important questions 
belonging to Forensic Medicine. The term Mipwirery be- 
longs to the art of managing labours; or, in a more extended 
sense, as it Is now universally understood, it embraces also the 
treatment of women in complaints connected with the peculiar- 
ities of their economy, and even the cure of infantile disorders. 
There are occasions arising out of all these, upon which the 
opinions of medical Practitioners are required in courts of jus- 
tice; and although many members of the Profession do not med- 
dle with the stricter duties of the midwife, all are alike lable to 
such requisitions, and should be equally able to act when called 
upon. 

There ts hardly any branch of medical science which has not 
bearings of the same kind. Connected with what is termed the 
practice of physic, and also with that of surgery, there is a mul- 
tiphicity of points on which such opinions are ever and anon 
called for; and though, almost in the days of yore, ponderous 
folios were put forth upon these questions exclusively, we have 
now before us a volume devoted to a portion of them only, 
which, upon the whole, does not contain more than is necessary. 

Referring, in the preface to his former works on Midwifery, 
to which the present is a kind of supplement, our author ob- 
serves, ** that all the preliminary ideas concerning the female 
and the infant may be useful, even absolutely indispensable, 
when ebliged to examine and judge the medico-legal questions 
of defloration, rape, pregnancy, superfeetation, delivery, viability, 
suppressed, premature, or retarded births, abortion, and infanti- 
cide—questions in which the honour, the fortune, and the life 
of individuals, the happiness of families, and the peace of socie- 
ty, are concerned. But these ideas were too scanty, too insula- 
ted, too vague, and even too general, in the works in which we 
have inserted them, to form a body of medico-legal doctrine rel- 
ative to the art of midwifery,” Wc. 
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We shall not stop to sketch the plan adopted by M. Capuron, 
but pass at once to the interesting matters treated of, with the 
hope of giving prominence to that most important, and, in our 
opinion, most misconceived, ofall the subjects here enumerated, 
viz. the murder of new-born children. | With this intent, we 
shall pass over part the first entirely, which relates to the law of 
France concerning the several topics. 

The second part, which forms the bulk of the volume, is divi- 
ded into sixteen questions. The two first relate to the violation 
of females ; which he separates into defloration and rape. This 
is by no means a distinction without a difference ; for by the 
former is meant the ravishment of a virgin; and (though per- 
haps no greater a moral crime than the same outrage perpetra- 
ted on a female of impure character) is connected with a differ- 
ence of physical circumstances, both in the nature of the injury. 
and the means of proof. These subjects are treated of to a 
sufficient extent, and in a judicious, unexceptionable manner ; 
but we do not See that any additional light has been thrown upon 
them, calling for particular consideration at present. 

The third question is that of pregnancy. Practitioners are so 
frequently required to verify the supposed existence of this state, 
when it is either a desired event, or at least one to which no 
judiciary importance is attached, that we must suppose them 
fully qualified to establish or disprove its existence on all occa- 
sions. A female may either be under suspicion of pregnancy, 
and thereby suffer in her reputation ; or she may be desirous, 
for various purposes, to be believed to be in that state. Toa 
Practitioner properly qualified, there cannot, one would think, 
be a great deal of mystery in such a case; or, if circumstances 
should exist which may lead him to doubt, a little delay must 
place the matter beyond all uncertainty. Nevertheless, the 
greatest mistakes have occurred ; and occasionally in the hands 
of the most eminent in the Profession. M. Capuron divides 
the subject methodically, and discusses it with great caution. 
He first treats of equivocal, and then of certain or positive signs 
of pregnancy. ‘These are so common-place, that we shall not 
quote the enumeration. Nor shall we dwell on the subjects of 
false and extra-uterine conceptions. There are several other 
discussions on points, which, though not altogether of curiosity, 
do not frequently come before the public, at least in this country. 
In the private experience of Practitioners of Midwifery on a 
large scale, there must be frequent calls for their opinion in 
these matters; and it is their duty to be thoroughly acquainted 
with them. The tricks which are resorted to in order to conceal 
pregnancy, where it is illicit, and to induce Practitioners to treat 
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the female for some other complaint, in the hope, on her part, 
that the medicines may have the effect of throwing off the con- 
tents of the womb, require a deeper acquaintance with this sub- 
ject than is to be learnt from merely studying the ordinary phe- 
nomena of gestation. 

On the subject of depravations of appetite as a mark of preg- 
nancy, we have some ridiculous stories that might as well have 
been left out. Their application is remote indeed. We cannot, 
for instance, see any necessity for discussing the question, 
whether a woman should be hung, for killing, salting, and eat- 
ing her husband? If she did conceive such an appetite by means 
of a gravid uterus, we can only say that pregnancy drove her 
mad ; and there is a provision made by law for the disposal of 
maniacs. ‘True itis,as M. Capuron says, that a criminal desire 
leading to such enormity might be hidden under the pretence of 
a depraved appetite ; but in the only judiciary trial of the kind 
that we remember, and which occurred very lately at one of the 
British settlements on the coast of Africa, the excuse was dia- 
metrically opposite. The crime, indeed, was not perpetrated 
by a woman; but, in cases of such a nature, we need not be 
very nice about that difference in drawing an illustration.* 

In the next question, we find our author ranking himself 
among the advocates for superfeetation. He lays stress upon an 
opinion favourable to the doctrine having been entertained by 
men of great names—an argument we should not in these days 
have thought likely to be used, especially on a subject connect- 
ed with the economy of internal organs, about which so much 
fancy is displayed in the writings of these very men. He begins 
with Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Pliny, “* who have no doubts 
on the subject,’ and ends with Brassavole, who has quoted oc- 
casions on which superfcetation was epidemic! Upon this sub- 
ject, M. Capuron has by no means confirmed our wavering faith 
as to the truth of this matter. 

Question fifth relates to delivery. Here we have a story 
(which, if it related to an Englishwoman, would at best be a 
very silly one,) of a girl who had admitted her lover to the last 
familiarities, under the persuasion that he would marry her ; 
but, finding him in no hurry to perform his promise, feigned 





*A negro was lately tried at Sierra Leone for killing and eating his com- 
panion. The excuse was given in a way the more shocking, as it was con- 
tained in the answer to a question, whe > the prisoner approved of one of 
the jury ? ‘‘O yes,” said the poor wretch, alluding evidently to the transac- 
tion for which he was placed at the bar, ‘‘ me like him too much—me catch 
him, me eat him.” 
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pregnancy, and a happy accouchement. The first part of the 
play was performed, of course, by means of clothes, pillows, 
&e.; and, in the last act, the machinery and properties were 
made up of a bed soiled with bullock’s blood, a confidential 
friend in the character of attendant, a regular period of puerpe- 
ral convalescence, and the pretended disposal of the child at 
nurse. In the sequel, the man brought her into a court of jus- 
tice to account for the child, which she did by having herself 
inspected by our author and others, who could find no sign of 
delivery about her, old or new. 

M. Capuron gives us an enumeration of the signs of the pres- 
ence of labour ; which are, of course, carefully taught by all 
obstetric lecturers. ‘To ascertain whether a female has been 
brought to bed or not, can hardly ever be required but in a case 
that savours of concealment, and probably of crime. For some 
time after delivery, there can hardly be a danger of mistaking 
the truth of the matter. Events, however, have been recorded, 
where a decision in the affirmative has been founded on similar- 
ity of appearances caused by disease. Ovarian dropsy has been 
mistaken for pregnancy, and the consequence of sudden evacu- 
ation for proof of parturition. After a few days from the event, 
though in most cases the careful and skilful examiner may have 
strong reason to believe in the pre-existence of pregnancy, his 
evidence to that effect could hardly be satisfactory in a case of 
legal investigation. M. C. considers the tenth day as the me- 
dium period beyond which the return of the parts to their natural 
state renders the fact of delivery undiscoverable, and hinders 
the distinction between a recent and a remote event of that na- 
ture. He quotes several cases where delivery took place with- 
out consciousness on the part of the mother; but, upon the 
whole, the question is treated in a manner that gives the impres- 
sion of prolixity. 

The title of the next question can only be given in a circum- 
locutory manner. It relates to the survivor, when the mother 
and infant both perish in child-bed. It may arise where both 
are found dead after a solitary labour, or where the Cesarian 
section is performed on the dead body of the mother, and the 
foetus is found dead inthe womb. The object to be adjusted in 
such cases is the inheritance of property ; and various litigations 
have turned upon this point. We are not aware, however, that 
British jurisprudence would have to trouble the medical Profes- 
sion in such cases as those alluded to. By the law of tenant by 
courtesy, a child cut out of the mother’s womb cannot give the 
title in question, inasmuch as it must be born secundum naturam ; 
and we believe that no practical application of any rules has yet 
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been called for in regard to the first case. We consider the il- 
lustrations introduced by our author as meriting attention ; but 
we must either quote them at large, or pass them entirely over. 
We have not space to do the first, and are compelled to observe 
the alternative ; for any remarks we might make upon them 
would occupy even more room than the original. Indeed, if 
we transferred these to our pages, we could hardly let them pass 
without comment. 

The seventh question treats of viability ; by which, in the 
words of the author, is meant, with regard to a child when born, 
‘the possibility of living completely, and as long as men do in 
general ; that is to say, of becoming an adult,” &c. In fewer 
tefms, we might say, its capability of being reared ; or, in one 
word, its rearability.* In the work before us, the importance 
of this question also is founded on the French law of inheritance. 
But there is a very grave case in which it may be applied among 
ourselves. It may (as we shall afterwards show) be urged in 
favour of a woman accused of child murder, that the foetus was 
not viable—that it came into the world at such a period of ges- 
tation, as to make it more than probable, if not certain, that it 
could not have been born alive ; orif so, that it could not sup- 
port life, for any space of time, separated from the maternal 
organs. | 

In few words, the fact (as established by observation of nume- 
rous cases where facilities of every kind enabled Practitioners 
to ascertain the age of the feetus) is the following :—As far as 
the regular course of utero-gestation alone is concerned, no foetus 
coming into the world before the termination of the fifth month 
of pregnancy can be born alive; and no feetus produced du- 
ring the two following months, though it may come into the 
world alive, can be reared. In proportion (it would seem) as 
its epoch is nearer the fifth, or the seventh month, it will exist 
for a shorter or longer period ; but we apprehend there is scarce- 
ly a well authenticated fact of a child born under the seventh 
month approaching maturity. From that time to the full termi- 
nation of the ordinary period of human pregnancy, particular 
causes will operate in particular instances ; but nature seems to 
have given the two last months the privilege of producing off- 
spring capable of supplying the casualties in society. 

Such conclusions are not much contested in this country. But 





* At page 195, M. Capuron derives the word viability from the Lat‘n 
vi'a ; according to which, says he, ‘‘ the child might live for some hours, or 
even days, after birth, as it lived in the womb of the mother, without, how- 
ever, on that account being viabde, or able to run the career of life.” 
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many indeed have been the occasions elsewhere, on which great 
disputes, and absurd decisions, have taken place. From the 
time of Hippocrates to a very recent period, an opinion was 
prevalent, that a child born at the eighth month was not so via- 
ble as one produced at the seventh; and great space is occu- 

ied, in all the.earlier writers on medico-legal science, with the 
birth of children from almost the first month of pregnancy down 
to the thirteenth, and even to later dates from the assumed pe- 
riod of conception—nay, some of them have gravely inquired - 
into the possibility of a birth taking place at the distance of 
years! Tribunals have also declared, that children born at pe- 
riods far removed both ways from the ordinary time were legiti- 
mate, and entitled to all the advantages of rank and inheritance 
of parentage. With regard to the impossibility of rearing a child 
at the eighth month, itis quite unnecessary to offer any remark. 
Werewe addressing ourselves to those who are not of the Profes- 
sion, we should say, that the nearer the child reaches the full 

eriod of nine months, it has the greater chance of prospering ; 
and, therefore, that an eight months’ birth is better than a se- 
venth. M. Capuron, however, is at some pains to disprove the 
mistaken notion we have just alluded to. 

But in the practical application of the question of viability, 
it is necessary that there should be some means of judging what 
is the fact in any particular case. It is perhaps rare that we 
can depend upon information from any woman as to the date of 
her impregnation or conception. It can only, therefore, be by 
acquaintance with the progress of the foetus, or the successive 
stages of its development within the womb, that an opinion can 
be hazarded, at its separation, whether it can support an inde- 
pendent or extra-maternal existence. ‘The details of this pro- 
gress are so well known, orso easy of access, that we need not 
follow the very particular account given by our author. While, 
however, he concludes that we cannot always pronounce with 
accuracy respecting the viability of infants from their structure, 
volume, dimensions, and weight, he considers the inference to 
be drawn from the centre of the body, as to its length, more to 
be depended on. Thus, in the early part of pregnancy, the 
middle is said to be very near the head; and extends down- 
wards, until, at the full period, it is exactly atthe navel. But, 
as there is no rule without exceptions, so we have found some 
with regard to this. We are inclined to think, however, that, 
in theirlength, foetuses do not exhibit such discrepancy as in their 
weight ; and the above observation (for which we rather think 
— % indebted to M. Chaussier) may be easily confirmed or re- 

uted. 
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Our author now enters on the consideration of what should 
be received as evidence of life in these cases. He lays much 
stress upon the distinction between fceetal or intra-uterine exist- 
ence, which the offspring enjoys in common with, or (so he ex- 
presses himself) as a parasite of the mother, and the extra-ute- 
rine and social existence proper to itself. We regret that want 
of space prevents us from quoting the whole passage illustrative 
of this doctrine ;* for it has been matter of inquiry in an En- 
glish court of justice, and a decision was given, upon the evi- 
dence of two highly respectable and learned Physicians, as to 
the vitality of a new-born infant, which the opinions of M. Ca- 
puron do not countenance.f We shall content ourselves, how- 
ever, with a very short passage from page 186 :— 


‘“* We have remarked above, that the vitality of an infant, af- 
ter birth, is established by the fact; but it may occur that the 
fact is a subject of dispute, either from having been ill observ- 
ed, or from having been attested by incompetent witnesses, or 
those liable to deception of the senses. Thus certain automat- 
ic movements have been considered signs of life—as a slight tre- 
mor of the eye-lids or lips, contraction or extension of the limbs ; 
when such movements took place in dead bodies, or in infants 
yielding their last breath. Weare also aware of the effects of 
galvanic influence, of muscular contractility, or of the action 
of the air which finds its way into the cavities after death,” &c. 


M. Capuron goes on to apply this question to the case of mon- 
sters. Here we do not feel ourselves called upon to follow him. 
Though unnecessarily minute, he has not imitated the absurdi- 
ties of many of his precursors who have written on the subject. 
In Great Britain the question is confined to narrow limits. Who- 
ever destroys human offspring commits homicide ;{ and beings 
not possessed of the reasonable powers of humanity must be 
cared for, without taking into account the intermediate question 
of bodily redundancies, deformities, or defects. As to ambi- 





* From page 176, and onwards. _ , 

+ This took place in the cause of Fisher v. Palmer, tried in the Court of 
Exchequer in the year 1806 ; on which occasion the opinion of the late Dr. 
Denman was opposed to that of Dr. Haighton and Dr. Babington. Dr. 
Gordon Smith has made use of the case in his very excellent work on the 
Principles of Forensic Medicine, and seems to view it according to M. Ca- 
puron’s mode of thinking. ' 

t At York Assizes, in 1812, this doctrine was held by a learned judge, 
on the occasion of two women of good character being tried for drowning a 
monstrous birth, of such a nature that it was not likely to live. 
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guities of sex, we hear of them as matters of curiosity ; and our 
ideas on the subject are, we believe, sensible and correct. _Lit- 
tle or no confusion is to be apprehended here with regard to 
pretended hermaphrodites. 

He next takes up the question of premature birth, which we 
shall pass entirely over. Indeed the subject has been, in a 
great measure anticipated. To it succeeds, in due order, the 
consideration of retarded births—or the possibility of children 
being carried in the womb lgnger than nine months—or the le- 
gitimacy of children born more than nine months after the death, 
departure, or separation of the reputed father from intercourse 
with the mother. We believe the opinions of British Practi- 
tioners on this subject to be very uniform, and that there is no 
need to imitate the example before us, by going at length into 
the investigation of the question. Beyond the tenth month we 
cannot allow of natural utero-gestation ; though we know an in- 
stance of a married lady, living with her husband, who, accord- 
ing to her own reckoning, carried her third child thirteen months, 
and had a happy delivery. We all know, how little reliance, in 
many cases, can be placed on women’s own reckoning—how 
completely fallacious sensations often are ; and also that (dating 
from the state of the catamenia) a miscalculation of nearly a 
month may take place either way. Nature, likewise, we cer- 
tainly think ourselves bound to believe, is not so fastidious an 
economist as to work by the hour, or even by the day; and a 
few days may be added to the ordinary period, as well as sub- 
tracted from it. As we cannot tell why a child should be ex- 
pelled from the uterus at the ninth month, we might be asked 
why it should not remain there for any length of time? We 
would answer, by saying, that the general and almost undevia- 
ting course of nature must be the foundation of rules, and that 
the subjects of, or parties concerned in, exceptions, must recon- 
cile them in the best way they can. The declarations of tribu- 
nals and faculties are of themselves no proofs, in the estimation 
of physiologists ; nor can we alter the established course of na- 
ture, however honourable it may be to think with the great, or 
comfortable “in verba magistri jurare.”” We have a collection 
of stories here in favour of ladies carrying children ad libitum ; 
but we trust we shall not be accused of prejudice, when we ex- 
press our disappointment at not finding one of English origin. 
Probably this may arise from the paucity of our literature in law 
medicine ; but we think the subject of human pregnancy has 
been well enough attended to among us. “If the question,” 
says M. C. “ of tardy births should even still be a bone of con- 
tention among the doctors. it can no longer be so among the 
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lawyers ; for the law has now fixed the three hundredth day 
after presumed conception as the fatal and absolute term that 
must necessarily remove all these difficulties.” When will the 
British legislature favour us with a few acts of parliament, 
which, if not required in this case, would be so advantageous to 
the sciences in many others ? 

The next question relates to the signs of life or death of the 
foetus in utero ; by which is here to be understood, not only the 
obstetric case where the feetus is yet unborn, but the legal one 
that may, and frequently does, occur after the birth of a child 
deprived of life—whether the subject died in the womb or not. 

Of the’ bearings of the former we need not enter upon discus- 
sion ; and although our author appears to pave the way for the 
consideration of infanticide by this and several other questions of 
a preliminary nature, we shall not follow him, but, passing by 
the signs derivable from the state of the parent, and merely 
observing that a short enumeration is given of the marks by 
which Practitioners are generally guided when examining the 
body of the foetus, we shall hasten to the succeeding topics. 

The eleventh question relates to the exposure of new-born 
children ; in deciding which, our author mentions the following 
circumstances as those which demand attention :—Ist, If the 
woman accused has really been pregnant; 2d, If she has been 
recently delivered ; and 3d, If she has been delivered of the 
identical child in question. For the elucidation of which, he 
refers to the questions that follow. 

With regard to suppressed birth, he says that the question, in 
its simplest form, consists in ascertaining whether the child con- 
cerned in it belongs or not to the woman accused ; and here the 
threefold investigation just mentioned is to be gone through. 
After our author has detailed, with great minuteness, the parti- 
culars to be inquired into with regard to a woman’s conduct 
during a pregnancy (till now unsuspected, ) he relieves us of the 
difficulty, by saying, that “all these researches are rendered 
useless and superfluous, when it can be ascertained that the 
woman has been newly delivered.” “ But,” says he, ‘if the 
woman, on her part, can produce another child, and prove that 
she has been delivered of that, it is evident that she is not guil- 
ty. There could be no difficulty in such a case unless she had 
been delivered of twins, and had preserved the one while she 
had exposed the other.” This looks like wire-drawing. The 
means to be resorted to for ascertaining the identity of the child, 
is ** to confront” the child with the mother ; or, in other words, 
compare the state of the one with that of the other, as to the 
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length of time that the appearances observed in each may have 
been present. 

Both under this head, and on a former occasion, it will be 
recollected that M. Capuron limits the period after delivery, 
during which any available inspection of the woman can be 
made, to the tenth day. Here he infers, that after the fifth or 
sixth the precise age of the child is not so easily ascertained. 
At this period the navel drops; and the general conclusion to 
be drawn is, that where a child still possesses the remains of 
the cord, and the woman shows no signs of recent delivery, or 
where these signs are evident, while the child has passed the 
period in question, the matter is more than doubtful—and here, 
we apprehend, the business of the medical man ceases. As to 
Hippocrates, Aristotle, and Galen, with their “ presumptions’”’ 
founded on personal resemblance, we may excuse them from 
coming into court. 

The counterpart of the foregoing question is the “ substitution” 
of a birth, or, in plainer English, a pretended one. ‘This and 
the former case differ only in the motives of the performer ; and 
with these we have nothing to do. M. Capuron recites various 
circumstances, to which, in the management of such an investi- 
gation, authorities will do well to attend ; but the part of the 
medical witness must be confined to the points already consid- 
ered. 

He next treats of paternity, maternity and filiation. The vul- 
gar adage says, ‘‘ he is a wise man who knows his own father ;”’ 
and many sage heads seem to have been now and then at work 
to accommodate claimants with a sire. A case is quoted here 
from old Zacchias, where one man applied to the Roman tribu- 
nal to be assigned to another, who had become second husband 
to his mother. The judges, “ after collecting the opinions of 
physicians, philosophers, and civilians,’? decreed against him ; 
because, being now aged, and having come into the world at the 
fifth month after this second marriage, he could not have been 
viable, had he been conceived after that union had taken place. 
We are sorry the court should have been put to so much 
trouble, which probably would not have happened had the ce- 
libatarians (of whom we must suppose all such tribunals in the 
Holy See to have been composed) been aware of the possibility 
of conceiving before marriage, and had they chosen to adhere 
toa principle which certainly prevents great confusion, viz. 
‘* pater est quem nuptie demonstrant.”” With regard to paterni- 
ty, where nuptie are not concerned, the practice at Bow Street, 
and elsewhere in this empire, is wonderfully simple, and very 
generally understood. 
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The two remaining questions are designated abortion and in- 
fanticide. M. Capuron treats of them in the order which should 
always be observed, though, in some works on forensic medicine, 
the latter is not only placed before the former, but other ques- 
tions are interposed. Of course, we suppose our readers aware, 
that abortion, as a disease or mischance, is not the ostensible 
matter of inquiry. We have to consider its pathological con- 
nexion with crime. This question, therefore, has very general- 
ly been designated criminal abortion. It is, in fact, a topic in- 
separable from that of the murder of new-born children, termed 
infanticide; for, the intent being the same in either, the differ- 
ence in the criminal act mainly depends on the circumstances 
under which it is committed—the principal of these being the 

eriod of utero-gestation at which it is done. Abortion is an 
affair of the early, and infanticide of the latter, months of 
pregnancy. 

It has been already observed, that under the fifth month no 
foetus can be born alive ; and that, from this period to the com- 
pletion of the seventh, even living offspring cannot maintain a 
separate existence. We shall not yet investigate the propriety 
of fixing upon either of these periods as the proper boundary 
between abortion and homicide ;* but shall merely assume that 
the distinction is well founded, and express our approbation of 
the one question being treated as introductory to the other. 
Nay, we shall venture a step further: and declaring them to be 
parts of an entire subject, contribute our mite towards precision 
of medico-legal science, by submitting a word significative of the 
two questions. We trust that prolicidet will not be objected to. 

It may, however, be urged, that the distinction should be 
confined to either destroying the child within the womb, or after 
it is born, without fixing a period of pregnancy at which the one 
view of the matter is to cease, and the other to begin. To this 
we shall merely answer, at present, that by feticide may con- 
veniently be understood, the destruction of the offspring by sep- 
arating it from the mother—by causing the uterus to throw off 
its contents, while yet death must be ‘the result to the foetus ; 





*The term homicide is to be understood here in the sense implied by it in 
our law-books—the killing of a person at whatever period; of which, there- 
fore, infanticide is but a modification, though a very peculiar one. Abor- 
tion does not come under the same designation. 

+ The word, i. e. prolis occidium, may have been previously used, but we 
have not met withit; and we conceive it equally admissible as feticidium, 
and infanticidium, which already belong to the subject; not to strengthen 
its claims by multiplying examples of similar compounds, homicidium, par- 
ricidium, &c. 
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and that infanticide must be understood to be the murder of a 
child coming into the world, at whatever period of pregnancy it 
may have been born, or by whatever cause it may have been sep- 
arated from the womb. As we proceed, we trust that we shall 
clearly develope our own ideas on the subject, while endeavour- 
ing to do justice to M. Capuron—to whom it is time to return. 

Feticide;—The law of this country has provided the punish- 
ment of transportation for fourteen years, where medicines, &c. 
have been administered, with intent to procure the miscarriage 
of a woman not quick with child. After the period of quicken- 
ing, the same offence is punishable with death. 

Among the vulgar there is sill a prevalent notion, that until 
the quickening of the foetus there is no crime in causing its ex- 
pulsion from the uterus. This opinion was once so far counte- 
nanced by philosophers, that they did not consider the embryo 
to be possessed of humanity, or hominical existence, until this 
took place. The question is now no longer agitated. Quick- 
ening is, on all hands, allowed to be but a sign of developement, 
or increase on the part of the living foetus, and the accompany- 
ing enlargement of the uterus. We need not therefore stay to 
argue this point; still less dare we assume the office of commen- 
tators on the statutes of the country ; but, as the ignorant and 
unfounded persuasion, just alluded to, might be considered to 
receive countenance from the distinction above quoted, it is 
perhaps allowable to conclude, that the law contemplates the 
doubt or impossibility of proof, as to the vitality of the embryo 
at an earlier stage of pregnancy. 

We agree with our author that the occurrence of abortion 
cannot be criminally charged upon a woman who may be the 
subject of it, when it can be proved that she was not aware of 
her being pregnant. Nay, if even conscious of this fact, and 
persuaded to swallow drugs, or undergo any particular treat- 
ment, though under a false pretence of aiding or regulating the 
course of nature, she must be acquitted of criminal participa- 
tion. He gives an enumeration of spontaneous or involuntary 
causes of abortion, in which we find nothing singular. The 
observation also is just, that, in cases of disease, where the pro- 
per treatment resorted to by professional men induces abortion, 
the event should be laid to the account of the malady, and not 
to the remedies employed for its cure. All this is sensible and 
consonant with our own ideas—not so what follows. 

M. Capuron considers (along with other French authorities). 
that the practice of inducing premature delivery in cases of de- 
formed pelvis is criminal! The arguments by which this opin- 
ion is supported are the following.—Errors in calculation as to 
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the period of pregnancy ; the impossibility of ascertaining, by 
actual examination, the relative proportions between the head 
of the child and the capacity of the pelvis ; and, admitting the 
accomplishment of all this, the questionable authority there is 
for inducing abortion (as he is pleased to term it), even in order 
to save the life of the mother. To all this it is easy to answer, 
in the first place, that the practice is almost always resorted to 
for the preservation of mother and child ; and that, where the 
life of the mother only might be saved by it, it is quite unneces- 
sary to show how certainly one or other, but most probably 
both, would perish, were labour to be postponed till the full 
period: secondly, the greatest danger (if there be really enough 
in the matter to be called great,) as to erroneous calculation, 
must arise from the delay of the operation—the event of which 
would, of itself, show the urgency for having had recourse to it 
—and still, in all probability, the mother would be saved, though 
at the expense of the child. In the third place, as to the argu- 
ment about ascertaining the relative proportions, we take it for 
granted that the qualified Practitioner can always judge of those 
of the pelvis accurately enough ; and, having done so, he must of 
course apply the known average of measurements of the head. 
But we are somewhat surprised at M. Capuron’s scruples on the 
score of the morality of the thing. He admits the propriety of 
the measure where the life of both parties is at stake, from con- 
vulsions or uterine hemorrhage. Is there one sort of morality 
for this case, and another for distorted pelvis ? He says, cer- 
tainly, that in the former the parts are prepared for the expul- 
sion of the foetus, by the separation of the placenta from its at- 
tachments, by the hemorrhage, &c. ; but where the other cause 
exists, the preparation, if not greater, must be more natural, for 
the usual uterine action goes on, as it does at the ninth month, 
when (in a natural labour) the parts are not prepared by sepa- 
ration of the placenta, or the discharge of blood. The inten- 
tion is to bring on a labour, premature in date, but natural in 
progress, at a period when the child has attained a rearable 
state, but before the head has reached a size which must prevent 
it from passing through the pelvis. M. Capuron contests the 
possibility of inducing “ abortion”? at the seventh or eighth 
month, without compromising the life both of mother and child! 
Can he be so unacquainted with the results of the practice, in 
this country at least, as seriously to say, that “ perhaps it is not 
possible to quote a single authentic fact, to attest the harmless- 
ness of such an operation, in a case of deformed pelvis ?"* Or 
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are we indemnified for the misfortunes of our Czsarian practice, 
by a peculiar and inimitable success in that under consideration / 

‘¢ We cannot dissemble,”’ says he, immediately afterwards, 
“that the Cesarian operation, and symphysiotomy, would ap- 
pear to us preferable to premature delivery” (here the thing is 
called by its right name)—that is, in a case of very deformed 
pelvis. “In the first place, the former has had incontestible 
success ; it is a fact that, up to this date, ithas saved about one 
woman in three ; and some of those who have sunk under it, 
would certainly have escaped, had the operation been resorted 
to before the expenditure of their strength. Symphysiotomy 
has also had advantages, which cannot be called in question.” 
We should like to have had M. Capuron’s account of some of 
these ; but this is the sum and substance of what he says on the 
matter. But why protract this discussion ? What Practitioner 
in Great Britain can be made a convert to cutting through the 
abdomen, or splitting up the pelvis, in preference to a practice 
which closely imitates, if it does not even identify itself with the 
natural exercise of Nature’s powers ?—a practice established 
by a solemn and deliberative act of the most eminent members 
of the Profession, and for ever sanctioned by its happy results. 
What the case may be in France is another matter ; and we are 
far from condemning M. Capuron for maintaining opinions which 
may be, and doubtless are founded on experience—though we 
wish he had made it clearer that they are so. 

Our author divides “ abortives,’’ or the causes of miscarriage, 
into general and local. Among the former, he notices the tricks 
resorted to in the way of venesection, and cautions Practitioners 
employed to inspect cases of this nature respecting them. He 
recommends to examine for cicatrices in the course of the veins, 
and for the triangular marks of leeches about the vagina, abdo- 
men, &c. He admits the inefficacy of the practice in many in- 
stances, and even its power of preventing abortion in certain 
cases. He applies similar remarks tq the administration of 
drastic purgatives, emetics, &c. during pregnancy ; but we find 
no allusion to the ergot of rye, which, there is reason to believe, 
does possess the power of exciting uterine action. 

We shall not enumerate the local means of exciting abortion. 
He confines the question to the fact of means, whether general 
or local, having actually produced the effect. It is quite unne- 
cessary for us to go into the merits of this point ; for it has been 
ruled in our courts, that whether articles administered for the 
purpose of procuring abortion possess such power or not, if it 
be proved that the person employing them believes that they do. 
and gives them tal: animo, the criminality is established. 
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The signs by which the occurrence of abortion is to be ascer- 
tained, are here divided into anterior or precursory, concomi- 
tant, and consecutive. As those constituting the first, we have 
sudden collapse of the abdomen after gradual enlargement, ces- 
sation of the menstrual flux, inordinate appetite for strange arti- 
cles of food, and frequent vomiting in a healthy woman. This 
account does not strike us as being very much to the purpose. 
As far as it goes it relates correctly enough to pregnancy, but 
we do not see the peculiarity of its application to abortion. 

As concomitant signs, we have the ordinary indications of the 
separation of the ovum—in other words, those of parturition, 
modified ina manner too familiar to Practitioners to require 
detail. M. Capuron very properly advises us not to rest satis- 
fied with the detection of any single sign, and even where a plu- 
rality is ascertained, to satisfy ourselves that they are not indu- 
ced by some other cause. Alluding to the consecutive signs, 
he considers it almost impossible, in general, to come to any 
certain conclusion after ten days have elapsed ; and there is no 
mark either of impregnation or delivery which, taken singly, 
might not arise from some other cause. Thus milk may exist in 
the mammez without pregnancy. Not only has this been found 
to be the case in women both before and after the child-bearing 
period of life, but even men have given suck plentifully: nor do 
we consider this as any thing very strange, not doubting, for our 
own part, that the phenomenon might be produced in any indi- 
vidual. Laxity of the abdominal parietes is produced by the 
evacuation of water in dropsy, by rapid diminution of obesity, 
&c. The vagina, and even the os uteri, may be relaxed in va- 
rious ways, even in the virgin state; nor are discharges, wheth- 
er of blood or other fluids from the uterus, of themselves suffi- 
cient to prove the prior existence of impregnation. Substances 
may even be expelled from the uterine cavity, accompanied by 
the ordinary symptoms of early abortion, which, if carelessly 
examined, might be set down as ova without the slightest foun- 
dation. It becomes therefore imperative to acquire a know- 
ledge of the characteristics of the foetus in the course of its de- 
velopement in embryo. 

In examining the substance expelled from the uterus, and 
suspected to be an ovum, it must not be fingered or pushed 
about with a stick. Our author recommends that it should be 
placed in a large vessel filled with water. If the mass be mere- 
ly a clot of blood, it will dissolve ; if it be partly so, what re- 
mains will be so friable. that the least pressure of the fingers will 
be satisfactory. If it be a mole, or false conception, it will be 
more solid, and, after being washed in water, will exhibit the 
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appearance of an unorganized mass, more or less homogeneous, 
surrounded witha very hard membrane ; and even should there 
be a small quantity of liquid in the cavity, nothing will be found 
resembling a germ or foetus. 

During the first month of pregnancy, we can hardly suppose 
that means to excite the expulsion of the ovum will be resorted 
to. In fact, the passing of a single period of menstruation 
without the usual appearances, generally does no more than 
alarm ; while the same thing happening again commonly satis- 
fies the wary as to the probable state of affairs. It is also to be 
recollected, that conception must, in many instances, take place 
at some date between the two periods ; but where it either im- 
mediately precedes what might have been the first, or follows 
immediately after, the sixth week will probably arrive before 
the suspicions of the parties will be so effectually roused as to 
urge them to adopt the measures in question. ‘This is also 
about the general time of morbid abortion in the early period of 
pregnancy. At this time, our author says that the embryo is 
contained in a sort of capsule, composed of two membranes ; 
one exterior, covered with down, thick, reddish-coloured, and 
rather opaque, forming the chorion; the other, the interior, 
thin and transparent, which is the amnios. ‘This capsule is 
about the size of a hen’s egg; and, at the commencement of 
pregnancy, there being less adhesion between the membranes 
than between the external one and the uterus, it happens, in 
miscarriages occurring at this period, that the chorion and am- 
nios separate, and are expelled at different times. The first is 
torn, and allows the second to escape, under the appearance of 
a membraneous egg. It afterwards comes away itself, imbedded 
in blood, adhering to its downy covering ; on which account it 
may be confounded with a clot, if not attended to carefully. 
He also remarks, that, in the early months, the placenta is pro- 
portionally larger than the foetus. 

Infanticide is “ the voluntary murder of a new-born infant, as 
z00n as it leaves the womb of the mother, to continue life as a 
member of society: which, of course, implies, that it is born 
viable, and at the full term.”’ Such is the definition of M. Ca- 
puron; and, leaving out the last clause, we have no_ hesitation 
in adopting it. For, if we allow the child to be viable, we musi 
admit the possibility of its being born before the ninth month. 
We might, therefore, confine the crime to the murder of a new- 
born infant from the seventh to the ninth month of gestation : 
referring all cases in which it is possible to show that the subject 
had. not reached the first of these periods, to the question just 
considered. At the same time, it may be proper to observe. 
Vor. I. 27 
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that infanticide must necessarily refer also to cases in which the 
child is destroyed in the birth. 

In this country the crime is punishable with death ; and, from 
the time of king James I. till towards the close of his late Majes- 
ty’s reign, the capital offence was implied where a woman had 
concealed the birth of a child, which, if born alive, would have 
been a bastard. As the law on this subject now stands, howev- 
er, concealment is a misdemeanour, of which juries may find a 
prisoner guilty where the capital charge of murder is not made 
out—provided there be evidence to establish the minor offence. 
We observe that of late this has been repeatedly done. An idea 
has been gaining ground in this country, and has even been adop- 
ted on the Bench, that there is no means of proving, by the ex- 
amination of the body of the child, or, in other words, by pure 
medical testimony, whether the infant was_born alive or not. 
We know very well what has given rise to this persuasion, the 
consequence of which may be easily anticipated; but we shall 
be content, in this stage of the inquiry, to enter our own dissent 
from any such doctrine. To investigate a case as it should be 
done, before drawing a conclusion, we allow to be very trouble- 
some ; and to pronounce an unfavourable opinion must, in very 
many cases, be painful; but when medical men are employed 
to investigate and declare the truth, their duty is not to save 
themselves trouble, repugnance, or even odium, but to perform 
their task without being influenced by regard fo consequences. 

M. Capuron prepares us to meet with repetitions. Few au- 
thors have written on the subject without these ; but although 
they may in some degree be unavoidable, they should not be 
mixed up with that obscurity which has made the discussion of 
this important subject almost proverbially superfluous. Too 
many writers have left it as they found it; and we fear that our 
author is not quite free from this imputation. 


‘The Practitioner,” says M. C., ‘ should be perfectly ac- 
quainted with whatever may cause the death of the infant with- 
out design or criminal intent, so as not to confound, the schemes 
which have been devised by wickedness and deceit for the pur- 
pose of destroying life, under these circumstances. Let us ex- 
hibit, therefore, the picture of both, with all possible order and 
clearness.” 


We have the following innocent causes of death in a new-born 
infant :—1. 4 long and dangerous labour, especially where the 
waters huve prematurely escaped, and where the head of the fetus 
is long retained in the pelvis or os uteri. 
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‘* The death of the child is here effected by long, powerful, 
and frequent contractions of the womb, which press the head 
against the pelvis, compress the placenta and umbilical cord, 
urge the blood towards the brain, and produce apoplexy. This 
event is manifested after birth by the insensibility and immobil- 
ity of the child, in almost all cases by a serous or bloody tumour 
more or less extended, or considerable, on the vertex or occiput, 
where the orifice of the uterus has contracted during the labour ; 
by deformity and lengthening of the head ; by the sinking, frac- 
ture, mobility, and black colour of the bones of the cranium ; 
by relaxation and laceration of their uniting membranes; by 
the separation of the pericranium ; by tumefaction, ecchymosis, 
and even contusion of the countenance ; by a red, livid, black- 
ish, marble colour of the lips, cheeks, eye-lids and neck ; by the 
difficulty or impossibility of reanimating the vital powers ; by 
the effusion of blood under the pericranium, upon the dura ma- 
ter, or between it and the pia mater, in the ventricles of the 
brain, or at the base of the cranium.” 


2. 4 delivery preceded by a total or partial separation of the 
placenta.—The child dies here by losing all its blood through 
the surface of the placenta. It comes into the world bloodless, 
pale, discoloured, or of the hue of wax.’’? On dissection, the 
vascular system will be found void. 

3. A delivery complicated with premature expulsion of the um- 
bilical cord. Apoplexy, says our author, is here inevitable. 

4. Where the child approaches by the feet, &c., and the trunk of 
the body being expelled as far as the neck, the head is long retain- 
ed. He ascribes the death here to pressure on the cord, though 
he adds that upon this point authors are not agreed, some con- 
sidering death to be caused by the weight of the body pulling 
the neck—-in other words by strangulation. We are disposed 
to allow that either or both may be the case. 

5. Where the shoulders are retained after the extrusion of the 
head ; from their presenting their long diameter to the short one 
of the pelvis. In addition to the ratio moriendi allotted to the 
preceding case, he includes the difficulty of respiration, from the 
thorax of the infant being pressed upon by the maternal parts. 

This is a supposition of some consequence, as will appear 
when the economy of first respiration comes to be considered. 
It has also been supposed, in such cases, that the contraction of 
the os uteri on the neck of the infant may cause strangulation. 
This, however, is hardly reconcilable with the assumed position 
of the child. 

6. A labour complicated with uterine hemorrhage, convulsions, 
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or other accidents rendering epeecy delivery necessary. in such 
a case, however, a charge of infanticide can never be brought. 
A Practitioner must necessarily be the means of destroying the 
foetus here, for a lawful and necessary purpese, viz. saving the 
life of the mother. 

7. Where the head of the child has been extracted by the for- 
ceps, 4c. The same remark is applicable here. The case is 
not one of infanticide in the medico-legal sense. 

8. Weakness of the infant, through prematurity, or disease 
either of the mother or itself. ‘This must be established by the 
appearance of the child or the history of the mother during her 
pregnancy. 

9. Twisting of the umbilical cord round the child’s neck. On 
the one hand, the circulation in the cord may be impeded by the 
action of the uterus, and, on the other, that in the feetal jugulars 
by the stricture of the cord. Such a case is marked by ecchy- 
mosis round the neck, unaccompanied by abrasion or alteration 
of the epidermis. 

10. Rupture of the cord during labour ; by which the child 1s 
destroyed, if not born in time to respire. The general marks will 
be the same as those mentioned under number 2; and the cord 
will exhibit a solution of continuity, with unequal edges. 

In all these cases, if the facts are established, no criminal im- 
putation will be admissible ; and there are other ways in which 
a new-born infant may perish, without blame on the part of the 
mother—but as proof will be necessary for her exculpation, we 
cannot rank them with the foregoing. 

We now are informed respecting the criminal methods of des- 
troying the infant in the birth. Here we have an allusion to a 
case where a woman, sitting on a small bucket by the fireside, 
in company with eight of her neighbours, who had come to spend 
the evening, was delivered, without their knowledge, of a child, 
whose head she crushed by strongly compressing it between her 
thighs during its transit! This is said to have been established 
as a fact before a tribunal. Our wonder is not the less on that 
account. A more likely method of making way with infants at 
this juncture, is by thrusting a sharp and small wire, or needle, 

+hrough the membranes of the cranium. But this almost neces- 
sarily involves evidence of an accomplice. Proper cautions 
are given as to the real import of marks of violence on the body 
of the infant. The Practitioner should carefully examine them, 
and consider whether they are consistent with the application of 
instruments to promote delivery, however unfortunately, or 
even unskilfully applied. Thus the traces of the forceps or 
lever, or crotchet, may be recognized and distinguished from 
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the marks left by the hand, the umbilical cord, any other liga- 
ture, pressure of the parts of the mother upon the head, Xc. 
&c. The whole history of the mother, as to health, formation, 
course of pregnancy, &c. must likewise be taken into account ; 
and if the course of the phenomena during the labour can be as- 
certained, much assistance may thence be derived, in making 
up one’s mind as to the real state of the case. Our author con- 
cludes the topic of destroying the child in partu, by quoting an 
affair of this nature from Fodere. A woman was accused of 
destroying her offspring, upon evidence founded on a vague ex- 
amination of marks of violence, all of which Fodere and several 
other members of the Profession reconciled with the attempts 
of the mother to deliver herself in solitude. Certainly the re- 
port upon which the condemnatory process was established, is 
such as no one who performs his duty properly ought to have 
drawn up. Such evidence would not condemn a woman under 
similar circumstances in an English court ; but in similar cases, 
although every mark of violence might consist with mere efforts 
to extract the child, there is criminality in wilfully running the 
risk of a solitary labour, though there may be no purpose of 
murder. The child perishes for want of assistance ; and unless 
the presumption of good intentions on the part of the parent is 
corroborated by circumstances, a presumption the other way is 
equally admissible. 

Here we would stop to observe, once for all, that it weighs 
greatly in a woman’s favour, when implicated in a charge of 
child-murder, under circumstances of this kind, that she has 
made known the fact of her pregnancy, or has prepared the ne- 
cessary means of treatment for herself and expected offspring. 
Labour may certainly overtake a female unexpectedly, when no 
help can be obtained, or may proceed so rapidly as to be over 
before any can be sought. In these circumstances, the child 
may perish, without any criminality on the part of the mother ; 
or it may be still-born. In acase of illegitimate birth, it is too 
much, perhaps, to expect that an unfortunate girl shall now pub- 
lish the event, if she can possibly conceal it—at least as long as 
the penalty she must pay for her imprudence even by that meas- 
ure is,in many minds, equally severe with the other, viz. the 
loss of every thing that gives value to female existence. 

(To be continued.) 
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ll. 
A Treatise on the Diseases of the Nervous System. Part IL. ; 
comprising, Convulsive and Maniacal Affections. By J.C. 
Pricnarp, M. D., &c. London, 1822. pp. 425. 


(Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine and Surgery. ) 


Before we proceed to Dr. Prichard’s good things, we shall, as 
we are very friendly to him, exercise the highest privilege of 
friendship—to tell him some of his faults. We object then, at 
the outset, to the greater part of his theoretical discussions ; not 
only as of little utility to the practitioner, and of less to support 
his own judicious practice ; but as often unsound, and far from 
being intelligible, when considered merely in the light of philo- 
sophical disquisitions. Such may do very well to amuse his 
leisure hours of speculation on the Physical History of Man ;* 
or when he is tired of Jablonski and Bry ant and the hierogly- 
phics, may afford an agreeable variety to his Egyptian research- 
es ;t but in a practical work on diseases, such exercises ofa phi- 
losophical fancy are sadly out of place, and the purchaser looks 
upon them, as nothing but useless lumber, among which he has 
to search and dig, for the only thing which he cares for—prac- 

tical facts. It indeed appears to us, that as far as his theories 
are just, he has illustrated them only by known common places ; 
and when he attempts to step out of the common road, he very 
often goes astray. Pathemata, indeed, is a very fine word, but 
its only use, we conceive, is to screen ignorance, and make us 
tancy that we know what we do not know. We should, there- 
fore, advise Dr. Prichard, as the greatest improvement he could 
make, to leave out the whole of his theory in his forthcoming 
new edition ; and supply the chasm out of the ample store of 
interesting cases, which we infer, from the specimens here given, 
he must still possess. 

Another of Dr. Prichard’s prominent faults, is the indistinct 
and involved arrangement which he has adopted. It is proba- 
ble, his theory led him into the labyrinth; but be this as it may, 
we are certain, he would require the aid of his Egyptian friend, 
Hermes T rismegistus, and even of Isis and Osiris to unravel it. 
In our analysis, we shall follow a more obvious and simple out- 
line ; and we shall also avoid, as much as we can, the profession- 
al slang, in which Dr. Prichard occasionally revels, though we 
marvel how a man of taste like him, who quotes Shakspeare, and 





* Researches into the Physical History of Man. By J. C. Prichard, M. 
D. &c. 8vo. 1813. . 
+ See the Author’s Work on Egyptian Mythology. 
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Greek epigrams, should mar the clearness of his statements by 
borrowing such terms as Leipothymia, Juvantia, Laedentia, 4c., 
even from Sauvages, or Dr. Gregory. 

But we must go on to what is practical in the book, and of 
this we think very favourably. His cases are particularly in- 
structive and valuable, and full of acute observation, and accu- 
rate detail, while his practice is for the most part sound, and 
unexceptionable. We are, indeed, sorry that we can afford so 
little space to this article, otherwise, we should have treated our 
readers with a more ample selection from these interesting ca- 
ses ; but we shall give the principles of his practice, and for the 
more minute details, we must refer to the work itself. 


EPILEPSY. 


The more common form of epilepsy, is attended by sudden 
fits, total or partial loss of sense, or consciousness, and a con- 
vulsive agitation of the voluntary muscles of the whole frame. 
In the form of disease, resembling tetanus, which is less frequent, 
there are sudden fits of coma, without convulsion, but with what 
may be called a tonic spasm of the muscles, which become rigid 
and inflexible. There is a third form, which is akin to apo- 
plexy ; in which the muscles are relaxed, and the patient lies in 
a state resembling sleep, with the pulse as in syncope. ‘This 
Dr. Prichard is disposed to call Leipothymia. 

There is sometimes, a remarkable approach to hysteria—a 
distressing sense of inflation in the precordia, for example, diffi- 
cult respiration, palpitation, borborigmus, the feeling of a ball 
rising from the stomach to the throat occasioning a sense of 
constriction, accompanied with frequent micturition of pale 
urine ; all of which symptoms of hysteria, occur in cases of 
genuine epilepsy. 

Those symptoms, reckoned the most uniform, are sometimes 
wanting—such as the convulsions, and the subsequent stupor. 
Even the insensibility during the fit, is occasionally absent, and 
this is regarded by Sauvages and Dr. Ferriar, as a characteris- 
tic of uterine epilepsy, but Dr. Prichard’s experience is at va- 
riance with this. ‘There seems to be a peculiarity in the state 
of the brain during sleep, which favours epilepsy. One patient 
of Dr. Prichard’s, was almost sure to be seized a few minutes 
after falling asleep. He was a young labourer, rather of the 
apoplectic make, and had enjoyed good health till two years 
before, when he was suddenly awaked in the night by a spasmo- 
dic action of the muscles of the left shoulder, violently extending 
the arm, and drawing the head down to the shoulder: the whole 
muscular system was next affected. He attributed his com- 
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plaint to his falling from a waggon on his shoulder. If he dozed 
but a few minutes during the day, a fit would seize him. The 
treatment which was recommended, only served to reduce his 
strength. 

We know a gentleman of nervous temperament, who almost 
regularly after he has slept for five or ten minutes, awakes with 
starting, often slight, but sometimes violent,—rarely like night- 
mare. ‘This brief fit passes off, and he sleeps soundly for the 
remainder of the night. He never had any thing like epilepsy, 
or somnambulism. 

The fit of epilepsy, is sometimes accompanied with a raving 
delirium, as described by Dr. Mead; more rarely with somnam- 
bulism :—occasionally it ends fatally, one paroxysm rapidly suc- 
ceeding another, so that the patient expires under their violence, 
or dies of subsequent coma : orit may terminate in palsy, ma- 
nia, or idiotism. 

The immediate cause of an attack of epilepsy, is, according 
to Dr. Prichard, a preternatural flow of blood into the vessels 
of the brain, or a morbid distention and fulness in some of its 
vessels ; and may arise from direct injury of the head ; from 
suppression of discharges, such as the catamenia, or issues ; from 
cold, particularly in the feet ; from violent heat as in crowded 
assemblies ; or fren whatever produces too great determination 
of blood to the head. 

This is inferred from the reciprocal conversion of nervous 
disorders, and their ascertained dependance on such a state of 
the circulation ;—from circumstances giving rise to epilepsy, 
which evidently produce plethora, or an inflamed state of the 
brain: amongst the causes of which, are reckoned dentition, 
violent fits of coughing, and violent emotion. Muscular exer- 
tion, we would remark, seldom of itself produces epilepsy, be- 
cause the motion of the blood, through the veins, is also accel- 
erated by the pressure of the muscles ; though this becomes a 
cause, when assisted by other circumstances. We have had 
under our care a patient, who attributed his complaints to hard 
labour, in sawing timber; but he confessed that he had been 
in the habit of drinking porter very freely, accompanied with the 
use of tobacco, which, as probably were the cause of the disease 
as the one which he assigned. 

The beating of the carotid arteries, and the flushed state of 
the face during the fit, still more strongly prove the assigned 
cause to be just. The proof becomes stronger still on pissect- 
inc those who are carried off by a fit ; in which case we find the 
brain red and turgid with blood, or serum effused into the ven- 
tricles : and sometimes organic diseases of different sorts in its 
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structure, such as tumours, adhesions, ulcers, &t. But it must 
be confessed, that the brain is sometimes, though seldom, found 
quite healthy. To illustrate these causes a case is given of a 
girl aged nine, who had fits of tetanic epilepsy, induced by hoop- 
ing-cough, which fits troubled her during four months. Some 
time after, she was seized with partial paralysis of the right side ; 
and subsequently with involuntary startings of the limbs of the 
same side. She took half a drachm of the oil of turpentine three 
times a day, and a fortnight after was much bettcr, but had oc- 
casionally fits of vertigo. Under the use of the medicine, her 
limbs gained strength when she was seized with headache, and 
slight delirium. Leeches applied to the temples, and a blister, 
removed this latter affection, and she left the hospital free of 
complaint. 

The apparent transition in this case, of epilepsy into vertigo, 
cannot, itis evident, be depended upon, as the vertigo might with 
more propriety, be imputed to the turpentine. In another case, 
which ended fatally, the lungs were found so gorged with blood, 
as to appear a sufficient cause of death ; but the real cause was 
an extravasation of blood, by which the brain itself was lacera- 
ted. This shows the natural influence which subsists between 
the brain, and the respiratory system. 

The treatment of epilepsy is modified according to the cau- 
ses supposed to produce it, but in all cases Dr. Prichard keeps 
the state of the vascular system of the brain steadily in view, 
and general and local blood-letting is prescribed, often to a very 
considerable extent. Purging, especially with the oil of turpen- 
tine, in doses of half a drachm to two drachms three times a day. 
Blisters, applied chiefly to the back of the neck, cold affusion, 
saline and antimonial ‘nixtures, and the whole of the antiphlo- 
gistic regimen. We shouid much suspect that indiscriminate 
depletion, and reducing the system upon the faith of the assign- 
ed immediate causes, would frequently lead to very injurious 
treatment. Blood-letting, and purgatives, and vegetable diet, 
may do very well with plethoric patients; but, though such 
constitute, according to Dr. Pritchard, a large proportion of 
those who are afflicted with the disease, he should certainly 
have taken into consideration the case of the debilitated, as well 
as that of the plethoric. 

The sympTOMS OF UTERINE EPILEPSY do not differ remarka- 
bly from those of common epilepsy, and are chiefly distinguished 
by the fits preserving the regular periods of menstruation, and 
no tas Sauvages says, by the sex of the patient,—because fe- 
males have also the other forms of the disease ; nor by hysteric 
—T nor the absence of insensibility. as he likewise 
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affirms. Fits sometimes commence with the aura epileptica— 
at other times headache, pulsation of the carotids, and vertigo 
precede. 

The causes of this disease are referred in a great measure to 
the action of the blood, diverted from the uterus to the brain. In 
supporting an ingenious theory of particular determinations of 
blood, our author remarks, that without such determinations the 
functions necessary for the preservation and maintenance of the 
species could not be carried on. The foetus could not be devel- 
oped, the uterus would remain unchanged, and the mammary 
glands could not become enlarged. Hence, he infers, that par- 
ticular determinations of blood are not incidental or insulated 
phenomena, but have certain relations to the general state of 
the animal economy ; and that the equilibrium of the system, 
producing them is liable to partial disorders, so that they be- 
come at times pernicious. 

In addition to this, if the flow of blood produced by such a 
determination is suddenly checked, there must either be some 
outlet substituted, or a morbid determination must, ceteris pari- 
bus, follow. ‘The constitution, in the language of our author, 
is subjected to a sort of tumultuous action, irregular efforts take 
place, and disorders are induced in various functions, but no 
part of the constitution is assaulted more generally than the 
nervous fabric. 

Those who are most subject to this disorder, are young fe- 
males of the sanguine temperament, having fair and ruddy 
complexions, sandy hair, light eyes, and a delicate and irritable 
constitution. It appears about the age when the catamenia 
commence or soon after, and often makes its attack when their 
recurrence is prevented, or when menstruation is suppressed by 
exposure to cold—it takes place also after menstruation has 
been imperfectly and with difficulty effected, or where it has 
altogether failed at the proper age to make its appearance, in 
which case the disorder will generally continue, until the func- 
tions of the uterine system display themselves. 

These remarks are illustrated by numerous cases, which con- 
stitute a valuable accession to practical medicine. In the fol- 
lowing one the connexion of the fits with defective menstruation 
is clearly evinced, as also the influence of blood-letting in the 
flow of the catamenia. A girl of sanguine complexion, aged 18, 
about two years ago, had fits, which came on almost daily, but 
ceased on the appearance of the catamenia, although this dis- 
charge was more scanty than usual. About six months ago the 
epileptic fits returned, the last took place two days after the 
cessation of the menses, the bowels were constipated, the pulse 
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frequent, and strong, and the tongue white—she had also severe 
pain in the occiput. After losing a pound of blood—having a 
blister applied to the neck, and taking opening medicines, the 
severity of the headache was mitigated. The bleeding was re- 
eated and the purgatives continued, and in about a week after, 
she had little complaint, except a pain in the forepart of the 
head which was relieved by leeches. After this she was affec- 
ted with globus hystericus, but had no return of fits. During 
the next fortnight, the pulse being frequent, she was twice bled, 
when the catamenia returned in a scanty degree, accompanied 
with pains in the head and giddiness, for which blisters and 
leeches were applied. After this treatment she had twice re- 
turns of the catamenia, but having much pain in the temples and 
vertigo, a seton was inserted in the neck, and she took a laxative 
antimonial mixture. As soon as the discharge from the seton 
became free, the pain of the forehead was diminished, and the 
vertigo removed. ‘The menses again returned, although scanty, 
and also the pain of the forehead—she was again bled, soon 
after which the catamenia flowed naturally, and she was almost 
well. She was now discharged, but suffered afterwards relapse 
of the pain and sweatings, but not of the fits. The same 
remedies, with the addition of the warm bath restored her, and 
she was again discharged in a much improved state. of health. 
The treatment of this disease is modified according to the 
circumstances of the uterine functions, from which it proceeds. 
In total suppressions, the morbid nervous symptoms are con- 
ceived to arise from the efforts of the system to establish the 
natural discharge. The indication is, to relieve the morbid 
determination to the head by bleeding. This, when a decided 
effect is wanted, should be performed while the patient is sitting 
up, and the trunk supported in an erect position, until syncope 
threaten. When it is requisite to repeat the bleeding, it may 
be usefully accompanied by the hip bath of 96 or 98 degrees, or 
by merely bathing the feet. We cannot impress the utility of 
this practice too strongly on our readers, particularly as we hap- 
pen to know, that a very opposite practice is followed by practi- 
tioners, who, thinking to strengthen the system, prescribe the 
cold bath which can only aggravate the complaint, till the cause 
of the debility be once fairly removed. We have known much 
injury done from this mistake. We question very much, how- 
ever, the propriety of making the patient remain in the bath, 
till she begins to be fatigued andexhausted. The antiphlogistic 
regimen, of course, will assist in fulfilling this indication, though 
it ought to be persisted in with caution. The restoration of the 
natural discharge is frequently accomplished by this use of the 
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lancet—the flow of the menses sometimes following very spee- 
dily upon the loss of blood. Stimulating clysters also have a 
strong exciting power on-the vessels of the uterus. An excel- 
lent enema for this purpose, is composed of an ounce of the oil 
of turpentine, and an ounce of castor oil. Emenagogues also 
are mentioned, amongst which the oleum terebinthine is es- 
teemed the most powerful, the tincture of melampodium, and 
the pulvis sabinee are sometimes efficacious, though these are 
not so strong as the turpentine. In order to render the consti- 
tution less liable to returns of amenorrhaa, and the accompany- 
ing symptoms of uterine epilepsy,—spare diet, exercise, change 
of air, gentle laxatives, setons inserted into the nape of the neck, 
or issues on the sacrum, or above the knees, are chiefly recom- 
mended. 

In dysmenorrhea, moderate bleedings are prescribed, if any 
flow is existing, syncope is to be avoided—the use of the warm 
bath, and the other remedies as prescribed in cases attended 
with amenorrhea. ‘The effects ofthe warm bath are increased 
by friction in the bath with flannel on, the back, loins, and abdo- 
men, and are afterwards maintained by fomentations of the feet 
and lower part of the abdomen, and draughts of diluent fluids. 

Enteric Epitersy may take place at every period of life, 
but, like other forms of the disease is not so incident to the old 
as to the young. The symptoms are such as denote disorder 
in the functions of the stomach and the intestinal canal, namely, 
obstinate constipation, or constipation alternating with diarrheea, 
evacuations showing unhealthy secretions and imperfect diges- 
tion, appetite variable and capricious, frequently unnaturally 
craving. The tongue is furred, and the skin sometimes covered 
with eruptions. The attack is often preceded by constant stu- 
por, drowsiness, headache, dilatation of the pupils and vertigo. 
In children the causes OF THIS DISEASE are for the most part 
dentition, producing disordered bowels. Both in children and 
adults, worms, especially the tape worm, from the irritation and 
the vitiated secretions which they produce in the alimentary 
canal, are a frequent cause of epilepsy. 

The chief indication in the TREATMENT is to remove the dis- 
order in the bowels, relieving in the mean time if requisite, the 
affection of the head by unloading it of superabundant blood. 
Our author often commences by prescribing five or six grains of 
calomel, with one, two, or three, of tartarized antimony ; other 
purgatives and emetics are also liberally administered, and in 
obstinate constipation the injection of oil of turpentine is resort- 
ed to, aided by the relaxing influence of the warm bath. In 
protracted cases little can be done by cathartic medicines. A 
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long continued diarrhoea exhausts the strength of the patient, 
and evacuates the intestinal canal of its more solid contents. A 
morbid secretion keeps up the irritation in the system; and a 
depraved appetite, a feeling of emptiness, or sinking with a 
perpetual craving, induce the patient to fill his stomach with 
unwholesome substances. Flatulence, and eructations, a sallow 
countenance, a foul tongue, and reddened fauces are indications 
of this second and often very obstinate stage of the disease. In 
such cases a few doses of calomel are recommended to evacuate 
the diseased contents of the bowels, followed by rhubarb and 
magnesia ; also the compound decoction of aloes three times a 
day, with half a drachm of the carbonate of soda. 

In this, however, as well as in most other cases, the oil of tur- 
pentine is still the favourite remedy. The best mode of admin- 
istering it is in emulsion, prepared by diffusing the oil by means 
of honey, or mucilage in some strong aromatic water—half an 
ounce of this, containing half a drachm of the oil, is usually or- 
dered to be taken three times a day in a cupful of milk. Dr. 
Prichard has not much confidence in the argentum nitratum, 
nor in any of the metallic oxides, although it is in this species 
of epilepsy, that he imagines they will be most likely to prove 
beneficial. The good effects of the oil of turpentine, are exem- 
plified in the following case. : . 

A girl of pallid complexion, aged 11, was seized with fits ten 
weeks ago, of which she had: several during the day. At first 
she was convulsed during the fits, but now they have the charac- 
ter of uterine epilepsy. Pulsation full, abdomen tumid, bowels 
irregular. Her fits were stopped a fortnight ago by cathartics, 
and a drachm of the oleum terebinth. every night, but the dis- 
order returned. Six ounces of blood were now withdrawn, and 
cathartics ordered, which were continued for six days, during 
each of which she had a fit. Half a drachm of the oil of tur- 
pentine was now ordered three times a day, and the cold affu- 
sion every morning. From this period the fits immediately 
ceased and did not recur. On this medicine disagreeing with 
her stomach, the dose was diminished to twenty drops,—after- 
wards increased to twenty-five, which she continued for a 
month :—she remains free from the complaint. 

The origin of EPILEPSY FROM DISEASE OF THE LIVER, is less 
obvious than that from the uterus, or alimentary canal. It has, 
however, happened several times to Dr. Prichard to witness ca- 
ses of epilepsy, in which on examination, the symptoms, which 
point out active inflammation, or those of chronic disease of the 
larger viscera, and particularly of the liver, were discernible. 
The remepres adopted to remove the disease of the viscera, if 
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successful, remove at the same time, or alleviate, the epileptic 
affection. From this it is inferred, that there is a connexion 
existing between the morbid state of the viscera, and that state 
of the brain which gives rise to epilepsy. The treatment is 
founded on the same principles as in the preceding varieties. 


MADNESS. 


‘The detail of the symptoms presents to us nothing worthy of 
remark. The history of this disease, like that already given of 
epilepsy, is accurate and comprehensive, and much discrimina- 
tion is evinced in selecting and grouping those trains of symp- 
toms, which lead to important views regarding its origin. In 
his considerations of the origin of this affection, he excludes from 
sharing in it certain intellectual phenomena, such as sensation, 
perception, and judgment, and confines the aberration to mem- 
ory and imagination, conceiving that that feature which most 
distinguishes the lunatic, is a habit of mistaking the ideas of rev- 
erie for impressions of memory. When the maniacal hallucina- 
tion becomes exalted to a very intense degree, it represents un- 
real objects as actually present ; and some particular phantasms 
the creations of reverie or imagination, are presented to the 
mind in such vivid colours, as to produce a similar effect to that 
of actual perception—the patient in other respects making no 
mistake with regard either to place or time. 

Certain changes in the configuration of the cerebral structure, 
being conceived by our author to precede, or take place in con- 
nexion with every individual perception of mind, it is inferred 
that the impressions of memory are also preceded or accompa- 
nied by an organic operation, in some degree similar to that 
through the agency of which the idea was originally presented 
to the mind. It is next inferred that organic operations occur 
likewise in imagination or reverie, and that such are merely 
modifications of those of memory. Ina diseased state of the 
brain, the distinction between them is conceived to be abolished, 
and hence the mistake which the maniac falls into of regarding 
the impressions of reverie as those of memory. 

The brain on pissectTion of maniacs is found to exhibit the 
same vascular fulness and appearances of the effect of inflamma- 
tory action, as is found in those who die of apoplexy, and other 
nervous diseases. 

The symproms of UTERINE MANTA are irregularity in the re- 
turns, and a slow, scanty, and laborious flow of menstruation, 
great affection of the animal spirits, often assuming the charac- 
ter of hysteria—in other instances, maniacal impressions, unu- 
sual vehemence of feeling, and of expression, arising from too 
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vivid impressions on the fancy. The causes are, suppression 
of the catamenia from cold, over excitement, or powerful men- 
tal emotion, and irregular and difficult menstruation. 

In the TREATMENT of uterine mania, more may be expected 
from stimulating emenagogues than in uterine epilepsy. Bleed- 
ing is not requisite, nor safe, to a large extent ; although in some 
cases a considerable loss of blood, with the aid of the warm bath, 
walking exercise, &c. have removed the disease by restoring the 
natural functions. The treatment in other respects resembles 
that of uterine epilepsy. 

In ENTERIC MANIA the symMeToMs are obstinate constipation ; 
six, seven, and eight days frequently passing without any alvine 
discharge. The feces often like coffee grounds, or chopped 
straw ; not unfrequently of a dirty colour, and consisting for the 
most part of indurated bile, and marked by extreme feetor. 
Sometimes great torpor has been succeeded by diarrhea, so 
that on inquiry the bowels are reported to be loose : this aug- 
ments the evil. The abdomen, previously distended by indu- 
rated faeces, is now additionally swelled with flatulence, the load 
of solid contents being »ut partially discharged ; sharp pains are 
felt in the abdomen, and there are marked symptoms of flatu- 
lence ; dysentery, or hectic, at last frequently carries off the 
patient. The fauces and velum pendulum are red, with the 
vessels injected, and they are also covered with patches of mu- 
cus ; the tongue is red, often with white streaks intermixed, 
when diarrheea exists it is covered with a brownish hue. The 
mouth is viscid, and the patient generally spits out a frothy 
slime ; ardent thirst also exists, anda peculiar feetor of the 
breath, and of the whole person. The skin is clammy and cold. 
In cases of long duration there are scaly eruptions, and in de- 
bilitated subjects, furuncule which are disposed to slough ; the 
complexion is flushed ; the eyes wild and glossy, with inflamed 
tunica conjunctiva, and the pupils contracted: the urine is 
scanty and high coloured and contains fcecal matter; the pulse 
is rapid and irritable, and the carotids especially, beat with un- 
usual force ; the patient is sleepless, irritable, and tremulous. 

The causes of this disease and the manner in which the brain 
comes to share in the diseased affection of the alimentary canal 
are not easily discovered. 

The TREATMENT is directed to what is considered the primary 
affection : the bowels are purged with cathartic medicines in as . 
powerful doses as the patient can bear, and continued until the 
full effect takes place. Purgative enemas also are used con- 
taining oil of turpentine and castor oil. General bleeding is not 
required in many cases. only when there are symptoms ap- 
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proaching to inflammation of the brain ; such as raving delirium 
a bounding pulse, especially in the carotids—flushed counte- 
nance, reddened eyes, dry tongue, heated scalp, and intense 
thirst. The remaining remedies are the same as those used in 
enteric epilepsy. 

Diseases of the viscera, especially of those lying under the 
hypochondria, have, from the earliest times been supposed to 
have great influence on the mind and animal spirits ; but Dr. 
Cheyne was the first who pointed out the conjunction sometimes 
met with in dissection of hepatic disease and mania. Instances 
of such union of disease have not frequently occurred to our 
author, though he gives a case, in which on dissection there was 
found organic disease, both of the liver and brain, the combina- 
tion of which he was not disposed to believe accidental. 

Our author subsequently treats of cerebral disease giving rise 
to epilepsy ‘and mania, whether they may have arisen from 
wounds, or narcotic substances, or mental emotions. In his re- 
marks on the treatment there is one which we think cannot be 
too much attended to, namely, that morbid determinations to 
the head as well as to other parts often co-exist with a very de 
fective degree of vigour in the general state of the circulation, 
and with an exhausted or debilitated consitution. In such cases 
the general health and vigour of the constitution must be pro- 
moted, while at the same time the congestion in the brain is re- 
lieved by topical evacuations, and the other usual means. - In 
some cases the indications of cure are to strengthen the habit 
and to relieve the local determinations. Issues and other drains 
are particularly recommended. For the varieties in the treat- 
ment, and for the numerous excellent observations in this, and 
the preceding part of the book, we must refer the reader to the 
work itself; as also for the original views he has brought forward 
on the nature of local convulsion, somnabulism, and ecstasis. 

We are sorry that our limited space forbids us to enter at 
greater length into the masterly practical observations of Dr. 
Prichard, and we must make the same apology for passing over 
his numerous and instructive cases, in which we found every 
thing to praise, and very little to blame. His theory we also 
pass over, though we had noted during the perusal of it, many 
passages for remark, and had even embodied these in a disserta- 
tion of some length ; but for such speculations we fear our read- 
ers would owe us but small thanks. Those who are interested 
in the metaphysical questions respecting the influence of mental 
manifestations on the cerebral functions and organization and 
reciprocally ; with the discussion whether the will is intelligent, 
or merely a blind instinct—we must refer to the original work. 
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We expect the second part with some anxiety, though we fear 
that the ample favours which fortune is reported to have lately 
conferred on the author, may put upon his future exertions the 
deadening spell which so usually and so mischievously accom- 
panies them. Omen Deus avertat :—we have so few medical 
authors like Dr. Prichard, that we can ill afford to spare him— 
and that in the very dawn ‘of his celebrity, as an original, a prac- 
tical, and (what is still higher praise,) a useful writer. 





MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 





I. ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
Masenpie and Bett on the Spinal and Respiratory Nerves. 


There is, perhaps, no subject in physiology of greater interest 
than M. Majendie’s experiments upon the functions of the roots 
of the spinal nerves. Mr. Charles Bell had pointed out to the 
notice of physiologists, that nerves having single roots seem also 
to have single functions; while nerves having a double origin 
have also double functions. The fact, however, seems never to 
have been brought to the test of experiment in a manner so satis- 
factory as by Majendie, who appears not to have been entirely 
aware of the advancement made by Mr. Bell in the same path 
of discovery, as he states that he “had not entertained the 
slightest idea of what would be the probable result of this exper- 
iment.”? He exposed the posterior half of the spinal marrow in 
a puppy, and, by proceeding carefully, was enabled to expose 
the posterior roots of the lumbar and sacral nerves ; these were 
subsequently divided with a pair of fine scissors, without j injuring 
the spinal cord. ‘The limb, when pricked or violently pinched, 
was, to all appearance, without any sensibility or power of mo- 
tion ; when, to his surprise, the animal began to move it very 
distinctly. A second and third experiment was followed by 
similar results ; and M. Majendie, being assured that the sensi- 
bility was destroyed while the power of motion remained, was 
led to suppose that the posterior roots gave sensation without 
motion. To prove the converse of this hopothesis, it became 
necessary to divide the anterior roots, leaving the posterior un- 
touched. This, however. was an experiment more easily 
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planned than executed. After various unsuccessful attempts, 
M. Majendie found that, by tearing off the dura mater from 
the spinal marrow, he could display the anterior roots united 
in bundles, just where they pierce that membrane,—and so 
divide them. The limb was altogether deprived of the power 
of motion, yet its sensibility was retained. These experiments 
were repeated and varied on different animals, and the results, 
both with respect to the anterior and posterior roots, were con- 
firmed in the most satisfactory manner. Such is the first paper 
of M. Majendie ; a second has been published in the Number of 
his Journal for October, the principal part of which we subjoin. 

He then wished to ascertain whether it were possible to divide 
the anterior or posterior roots of the spinal nerves, without 
opening the covering of the spinal marrow; for, on exposing 
this to the air and cold, the nervous power is sensibly diminish- 
ed. ‘The anatomical disposition of the parts did not render this 
impossible, for each fasciculus travels for some way in a canal 
proper to itself before it joins the other. In effect, he found 
that, with the aid of a blunt-pointed scissors, he could remove 
the parts sufficiently to lay bare the ganglion of each pair of 
lumbar nerves ; and then the canal which contains the posterior 
roots could be separated by a small stylet, without much difli- 
culty, and subsequently divided. ‘This manner of conducting 
the experiment affo “ed the same results as had previously been 
observed ; but as the experiment is much more difficult, M. Ma- 
jendie prefers the method described in his first paper. Being 
desirous to ascertain whether convulsions would be excited ina 
member, the nerves of which had been divided, and if they 
would take place to the same extent as usual when the nerves of 
sensation were destroyed, he applied the nux vomica with the 
following results :—in an animal in which the posterior roots 
were cut, the muscular contraction was as great as if the origin 
of the nerves had remained untouched: on the contrary, in an 
animal in which the nerves of motion were divided, the member 
which they supplied remained supple and unaffected at the time 
when the other muscles of the body were powerfully contracted 
by the influence of the poison. In pinching or pricking the 
posterior roots, the animal showed symptoms of pain, but not 
nearly to the same extent as when the spinal marrow was touch- 
ed, although slightly, at the place where the roots take their 
rise. Almost every time that the posterior roots were thus ir- 
ritated, contractions were excited in the muscles supplied by 
them: these contractions, however, were infinitely weaker than 
if the spinal marrow itself were touched. The same trials were 
made with regard to the anterior roots, and, as mght be expect- 
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_ed, with opposite results ; the contraction being powerful, and 
even convulsive, while scarcely any symptom of sensation was 
evinced. 

The parts were next subjected to the action of galvanism : in 
the first instance, leaving them in their natural state ; and, in 
the second, dividing the spinal extremity, so as to place it on an 
isolated body. Contractions were produced by means of either 
root, but those excited by the anterior were in general much 
stronger, and more complete, than when the posterior were the 
media of the electric influence. 

M. Majendie informs us that he is now occupied in tracing the 
phenomena of sensation and of motion in the spinal marrow it- 
self ; and it is but justice to this industrious experimentalist to 
state, that he gives the merit of originality to Mr. Charles Bell, 
limiting his own claims to the performance of the ingenious ex- 
periments which we have above detailed. 

Within the period allotted to this Essay, a continuation of Mr. 
Bell’s first paper, in the Transactions of the Royal Society, has 
been published : it relates to the nerves which associate the 
muscles of the chest, in the actions of breathing, speaking, and 
expression. He informs us that * The nerves on which the as- 
sociated actions of respiration depend, and which have been 
proved to belong to this system.by direct experiment and the 
induction from anatomy, arise very nearly together. Their or- 
igins are not in a bundle, or fasciculus, but in a line or series, 
and form a distinct column of the spinal marrow. Behind the 
corpus olivare, and anterior to that process which descends from 
the cerebellum, the corpus retiforme, a convex strip of medul- 
lary matter, may be observed ; and this convexity, or fasciculus 
or virga, may be traced down the spinal marrow, betwixt the 
sulci, which give rise to the anterior and posterior roots of the 
spinal nerves. 

‘“< This portion of medullary matter is narrow above where the 
pons Varollii overhangs it. It expands as it descends ; oppo- 
site to the lower part of the corpus olivare it has reached its ut- 
most convexity, after which it contracts a little, and is continu- 
ed down the lateral part of the spinal marrow. 

‘From this track of medullary matter on the side of the me- 
dulla oblongata arise in succession, from above downwards, the 
portio dura of the seventh nerve ; the glosso-pharyngeus nerve ; 
the nerve of the par vagum ; the nervus ad par vagum accesso- 
rius ; the phrenic, and the external respiratory nerves. 

‘It is probable that the branches of the intercostal and lum- 
bar nerves, which influence the intercostal muscles and the 

muscles of the abdomen in the act of respiration, are derived 
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from the continuation of the same cord or slip of medullary 
matter. Nor will it escape observation, that the nerves called 
phrenic and external respiratory, though coming out with 
the cervical nerves, do, in all probability, take their origin 
from the same portion of the medulla spinalis with the accessory 
nerve. 

“The intercostal nerves, by their relations with the medulla 
oblongata, are equal to the performance of respiration, as it re- 
gards the office of the lungs ; but they are not adequate to those 
additional functions which are in a manner imposed upon the 
respiratory apparatus, when they are brought to combine in 
other oflices.”’ 

In the usual state of the body, Mr. Bell regards the intercosta! 
muscles as sufficient for the performance of respiration ; but, 
under circumstances which render the breathing more difficult, 
the diaphragm, the trapezius, the serratus magnus, and the mas- 
toid muscles, are called into action, and it is to these alone that 
the nerves Called respiratory of the chest are distributed. 

“If we examine the par vagum, the portio dura of the face, 
ihe external thoracic, the diaphragmatic, and the spinal accesso- 
ry nerves, by comparative anatomy, we shall conclude that they 
are all respiratory nerves, by their accommodating themselves 
to the form and play of the organs of respiration. In fishes, the 
respiratory nerve goes out from the back part of the medulla 
oblongata. When it escapes from the skull, it becomes remar- 
kably enlarged, and then disperses its branches to the bronchize 
and the stomach. But from the same nerve go off branches to 
the muscles moving the gills and operculum, whilst a division of 
the nerve is prolonged under the lateral line of the body to the 
tail. It is said this division sends off no branches, but this is not 
correct ; it gives branches in regular succession to the muscles 
from the shoulder to the tail. Experiments have been made 
upon these nerves, but their detail would lead us too far. It is 
scarcely necessary to add, that there is neither phrenic nor spi- 
nal accessory, nor external thoracic nerves, in fishes,—the order 
of their muscular system not requiring them. In birds, the 
structure of the wing, and the absence of the mastoid muscle, 
render the spinal accessory nerve unnecessary; it is wanting 
for the reason that, in the absence of the diaphragm, there is no 
phrenic nerve. Quadrupeds have the three respiratory nerves 
of the trunk ; but even in them there are variations in the mus- 
cular frame, ‘which illustrate the appropriation of the nerves. 
The construction of the neck of the camel is like that of birds : 
there is a succession of short muscles along the side of the neck, 
and attached to the vertebre ; but there is no long muscle, like 
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the sterno-cleido-mastoideus, contributing to the motion of res- 
piration- ‘There is, accordingly, no spinal accessory nerve in 
the neck of this animal. 

‘“We have a remarkable example of the manner in which 
these nerves vary in the course of distribution, and yet retain 
their appropriate functions, in the nerves of the neck of birds. 
In them, the bill precludes the necessity of the portio dura going 
forward to the nostrils and lips: the nerve turns backwards, and 
is given to the neck and throat ; and it is particularly worthy of 
remark, that the action of raising the feathers of the neck, as 
when the game-cock is facing his opponent, is taken away by 
the division of this nerve.””"—Lon. Med. and Phys. Journal. 





Il. SURGERY AND MIDWIFERY. 
Dr. Dovetas on Puerperal Fever. 


‘« Dr. Douglas thinks that it would be conducive to a discrim- 
inating practice to divide the disease into—synochal, gastro- 
bilious, and epidemical or contagious puerperal fever.” “ The 
cases ranked under the first variety are purely inflammatory, 
and are neither produced by, nor are themselves, contagious.” 

‘ This form of the disease is to be subdued by copious blood- 
letting, and other sedative and evacuant remedies, viz. antimo- 
nials, purgatives, enemata, and fomentations.”’ < Abstraction 
of blood must be practised, according to the presence or con- 
tinuance of pain on pressing the abdomen.” “ The second va- 
riety is evinced by its less manifest, or less decided character ; 
it assumes more of the features of common epidemic fever.””— 
‘* The tongue is loaded ; the pulse frequent, hard, and concen- 
trated.” The treatment ought to commence with a moderate 
bleeding, immediately after which the mucous surface of the in- 
testines ought to be effectually acted on by ten or twelve grains 
of calomel, followed, in a few hours, by an ounce of castor oil, 
combined with some other brisk purgative medicine.” “ This 
form of the disease may be induced, as in the first, by causes 
similar to those producing common fever, during a torpid con- 
dition of the digestive organs.” 

** The third variety is characterised by an unaffected state of 
the sensorium, by a soft, weak, and yielding pulse, and often as 
quick as 160 ina minute. The countenance, instead of being 
flushed, as in the others, is here pale and shrunk, with an inde- 
scribable expression of great anxiety. The skin is of natural 
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temperature, soft and clammy. The muscles feel soft and 
flaccid, and as if deprived of their vis insita.” 


Dr. Douglas commences the treatment of this form of the 
disorder,— 


“ By giving ten grains of calomel, with two of powdered opi- 
um, also a briskly purgative enema. After the operation of the 
enema, from two to four dozen leeches, according to circum- 
stances, should be applied to the abdomen, and the abdomen 
afterwards well stuped with flannel cloths wrung from warm 
water.”? ‘* Three or four hours after the administration of the 
calomel and opium, three drams of pure oil of turpentine, with 
three drams of syrup and six of water, in the form of a draught, 
should be swallowed ; and, after the lapse of another hour, 
should be followed by an ounce of castor oil, or some other 
brisk purgative ; or the oil of turpentine and castor oil may be 
combined in one draught.” “ | would not be disposed to repeat 
the internal use of turpentine oftener than twice, in any case 
whatever.”’ ‘ Where the debility is very considerable, the 
blood-letting may be omitted altogether ; and in these cases a 
flannel cloth, sopped in oil of turpentine, should be applied to 
the abdomen, and allowed to remain on for the space of about 
fifteen minutes.”’? ‘This external application of turpentine, 
without either its internal use, or the aid of blood-letting, I have 
frequently experienced to be entirely efficacious in curing pu- 
erperal attacks.” ‘In the other varieties also of this disease, 
I consider it, when judiciously administered, more generally suit- 
able, and more effectually remedial, than any other medicine 


yet proposed.” 


It may be proper to state at this place, that we have, in sev- 
eral cases, during these three or four years, administered this 
remedy in the last stage of continued fever, under circumstances 
which, in the opinion of those practitioners who attended with 
us, as well as in our own, gave us no hopes from the employ- 
ment of any other. As we intend to enter more fully upon the 
consideration of the application of this substance, in the treat- 
ment of various diseases, we postpone the statement of the re- 
sult of this particular practice until then. We cannot dismiss 
the analysis of this article without expressing a high opinion of 


its value.x—Lon. Med. Rep. 








Mr. Shaw on Partial Paralysis. 


Ill. PATHOLOGY AND THERAPEUTICS: 


Mr. Suaw on Partial Paralysis. 
Some very interesting and important remarks on Partial Pa- 
ralysis, from the pen of Mr. Shaw, are to be found in the last 
volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. The object 
of these is to show that the most common cause of such affec- 
tions of the face is not in the brain, as has often been supposed, 
but that it generally depends upon some injury or disease of the 
portio dura, called by him “ the respiratory nerve of the face.” 
The first series of cases relates to the effects of inflammation of 
this nerve, and, among others, the state of a person named Rich- 
ardson is described. On looking at him, there does not appear 
any thing unusual about his face, but the moment he smiles it is 
drawn to one side. When he laughs or sneezes, the distortion 
is very remarkable. In sneezing, particularly, the muscles of 
the nose, mouth, and even eyelids, of the right side, were pas- 
sive, at the time all the muscles of the other side were acting 
strongly. The right buccinator did not correspond in action 
with the left, so that, when he attempted to whistle, the air es- 
caped by the right angle of the mouth; but the patient could 
bring the orbicularis oris into action, and could hold a pencil 
with it; and he could shut his jaws with equal force on either 
side. ‘The sensibility of the paralyzed cheek was also equal to 
that of the other. In short, all those actions which have been 
proved to depend on the influence of the fifth pair of nerves re- 
mained perfect. This, it will be at once observed, is just the 
reverse of what generally holds good with regard to paralysis 
following apoplexy, in which those actions enumerated as per- 
fect in the foregoing example are deficient, and those connected 
with the portio dura are little, if at all, affected. In Richard- 
son’s case, the previous history agrees well with the views of 
Mr. Shaw ; for he had suffered a very severe attack of cynanche 
parotidea, having his face so much distorted as to lead the peo- 
ple, in whose house he lodged, to the belief that he was mad. 
Several cases of a similar nature are detailed, and the various 
inconveniences arising from this cause are illustrated: among 
these, the most distressing seems to be the loss of power in the 
eyelids of the paralyzed side: the eye being thus deprived of its 
natural covering, and constantly exposed to the light, becomes 
destroyed by repeated attacks of inflammation. This conse- 
quence is particularly striking in the case of a porter named 
Garrity, as described by Mr. Shaw. About nineteen years ago, 
he was affected with violent pain in the right ear, accompanied 
with discharge ; the face became paralyzed on the same side : 
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since which time he has never been able to close the right eye- 
lid, in consequence of which he has suffered repeated attacks of 
inflammation ; the cornea has become opaque, and the sight is 
nearly destroyed. Another remarkable appearance presented 
by this patient is the extreme thinness of the cheek, owing to 
the muscles having been so long unemployed ; while the masse- 
ter and temporalis muscles of the same side are not at all dimin- 
ished in size. ‘ During the course of last winter, a surgeon in 
town was much distressed by receiving intelligence that one of 
his relations in the country was attacked with symptoms of pa- 
ralysis of the face ; but, in the course of a short time, he was 
not less surprised than pleased to hear that his friend had been 
suddenly relieved of all the symptoms by the bursting of an ab- 
scess in his ear. The progress of this case puzzled my friend 
not a little, until he read the eecount of the inquiries in which 
we had been engaged in Windmill street.”’ . 

The views of the ingenious author of this paper are not con- 
lined to those cases of partial paralysis in which some local pres- 
sure, or other injury, affects the portio dura, but he proceeds to 
illustrate the connexion between this form of paralysis and that 
depending on mischief within the head. A woman was attack- 
ed with pain in the right ear, accompanied with discharge, and 
paralysis of the side of the face: the discharge stopped, and she 
was seized with pain in the head, vertigo, and some degree of 
stupor. From these she recovered by active treatment.—A 
child was affected with discharge from the ear: some time after 
this had ceased, she was seized with a fit, and fell down ; there 
was total paralysis of the face, leg, and arm of the same side. 
These cases show the propriety of examining the state of the 
ear in partial paralysis of the face, accompanied with pain or 
other unpleasant symptoms about the head. 

Another cause of this local palsy seems to be exposure to 
cold, commonly called a blight. Such imstances are said to be 
common in India during the prevalence of cold winds; and Mr. 
Shaw informs us, that it 1s sometimes to be observed “ in those 
unfortunate females who walk the streets during the night.”” In 
such cases it, for the most part, gradually subsides; while the 
palsy accompanied with inflammation and suppuration is ex- 
tremely difficult of cure. In order to attempt this, however, 
Mr. Shaw suggests leeches and blistering,—it would appear 
from analogy, as he gives no example of his having employed 
it himself, 

Injuries of the head likewise give rise occasionally to partial 
paralysis of this kind, one of the most interesting examples of 
which is thus related. ‘‘ While accompanying M. Cloquet, one 
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of the most ingenious and learned surgeons in Paris, in his morn- 
ing visit to the Hospital St. Louis, he drew my attention to the 
case of a woman who had some unusual symptoms, produced 
apparently by a fracture of the clavicle. On examining her, | 
discovered all the appearances of paralysis of the portio dura ; 
and, on further inquiry, I found that, at the time the clavicle 
was broken, she had received a blow on the temporal bone of 
the same side.” 

Exactly analagous is the effect of dividing the nerve in ope- 
rations ; and it becomes a question of great importance to sur- 
ceons, whether greater inconvenience may not result from such 
division, than from allowing any tumour of moderate size to re- 
main. The restoration of continuity following the division of 
other nerves, and the return of power, is sufficiently ascertained ; 
but more extensive observations and experiments are required 
to settle this question with regard to the portio dura. The ev- 
idence at present is rather against its restoration,.—Lon. Med. 


and Phys. Journal. 





Mr. Hurcuinson on Neuralgia. 


It is only within the last thirty years that the term neuralgia 
has been applied to a class of idiopathic diseases, which there 
can be no doubt will be found to comprise a large family ; they 
are characterized by an extremely acute, lancinating pain, fol- 
lowing the course of one or more of the branches of any nerve. 
and commonly returning by paroxysms ; these pains are not 
confined to any particular nerve, but more commonly affect 
those which are superficially seated : but in whatever situation 
they occur, their character is but little altered, if we except the 
modifications which they undergo, according to the functions of 
the part upon which the diseased nerve is distributed. 

Respecting the proximate cause of neuralgia, we are, unfortu- 
nately, much in the dark. Larrey, Monfalcon, and Parry, con- 
sider it to consist in an inflammatory condition of the neurileme 
or nerve itself; but this does not seem probable, as, although 
during the paroxysm, there is occasionally considerable pain 
when the nerve is pressed upon with the finger, yet its coming 
on in paroxysms militates very much against the belief in its in- 
flammatory character. By some it has been supposed to consist 
in a rheumatic and gouty irritation, and by others in a cancerous 
acrimony attacking the affected nerve : all these speculations. 
however, seem to be perfectly visionary. the disease in all prob- 
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chility consisting in some derangement of the nerves or neurile- 
me of the part, with which we are totally unacquainted. Dis- 
section unfortunately affords us no assistance in this inquiry.— 
Cotugno thought he observed what he has designated ** hydrops 
extimarum nervi vaginarum ;7’ but it is of importance to remark, 
that the patient died of dropsy. In a case that occurred to 
Rousset, ina woman, eighty-seven years of age, the neurileme 
was found more than commonly loose, and its veins evidently 
varicose. Bichat and Chaussier found the sciatic nerve, ina 
case of neuralgie femoro-poplitee, much increased in size, with 
varices of the veins ; and Cirillo observed a nerve considerably 
tumified, and of the consistence of tendon. 

The predisposing cause of neuralgia has been considered by 
some authors to be, a certain period of life when the strength 
begins to fail, the functions to be impaired, and the whole cor- 
poreal frame to feel the first signs of approaching decay. In 
support of this hypothesis, it has been stated, that the disease 

rarely commences before the fiftieth year : this, however, is by 
no means correct. Gunther observed it ina girl nine years old ; 
Leidenfrost in a young man aged nineteen ; and several of the 
cases mentioned in the works of Dr. Yeats and others, will be 
found to have occurred long before the fiftieth year. Mr. 
Hutchinson agrees with Dr. John Fothergill and Pujol in the 
belief that more females than males are affected with neuralgia 
faciei : Dr. Samuel Fothergill, Thouret, Andre, and others, are 
of an opinion diametrically opposite. Out of twenty cases men- 
tioned by Thouret, more than two thirds occurred in men.— 
From the cases, however, which are upon record, the disease 
would seem to occur at all ages, and in the strong as well as in 
the debilitated. 

Our knowledge of the exciting causes of this disorder is like- 
wise extremely limited. It would seem to have been sometimes 
produced by cold and by mental agitation, in persons of an irri- 
table habit. Several other causes have been mentioned by au- 
thors, but they do not appear to have had any connexion with 
their reputed effects. 

Neuralgia faciei has been frequently confounded with odon- 
talgia, a circumstance which has been productive of considera- 
ble distress to the patient ;— Wepfer, Duval, Andre, and others, 
have related cases where nearly all the teeth were successively 
extracted without the least amelioration. The disease has been 
also mistaken for a rheumatic affection of the head and jaws: 
but it may be generally distinguished from all these derange- 
ments by the very acute lancinating pain with which it is attend- 
ed: by the paroxysm being generally but ofshort duration ; by 
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the absence of inflammatory symptoms ; and by the pain radia- 
ting along the branches of the aflected nerve. . 

It unfortunately happens that, in consequence of our being 
possessed of no sound pathological views, the treatment of neu- 
ralgia has been almost entirely empirical. Antimony, belladon- 
na, conium, electricity, issues, blisters, moxa, and the metallic 
actual cautery ; mercury, stramonium, hyoscyamus, the different 
preparations of copper, lead, and silver, magnetism, the exter- 
nal application of the tartrite of antimony, and tar, Xc. &c., 
have been made use of, and although in a few instances they ap- 
pear to have been productive of relief, and some cases are upon 
record where a cure is said to have been effected, yet, im the 
great majority of the sufferers, no relief whatever was obtained. 
Arsenic, sulphate of quinine, and the carbonate of iron, espe- 
cially the two last, have had the most numerous recommenda- 
tions in their favour. Division of the nerve has been frequently 
practised, but with very imperfect success ; the pain frequently 
recurring at an indefinite period after the operation. So uncer- 
tain, indeed, has every application been in its effects, and so 
little have the advantages derived from them been found to over- 
balance the inconveniences to which patients have been sub- 
jected, that Monfalcon is of opinion, that a plan of treatment 
almost entirely expectant is the most advisable, or, in other 
words, that neuralgiz do best when left almost solely to the vis 
medicatrix nature. Should, however, the carbonate of iron, or 
the sulphate of quinine, be found equally beneficial in after tri- 
als, as in those cases which have been detailed by authors, we 
are in hopes that the disease may be either wholly removed, or 
that the severity of the paroxysms may, at all events, be much 
diminished. 

After giving a history of several cases from the Annals of Sci- 
ence, where almost all the different remedies, which we have 
before mentioned, were employed, and frequently with but too 
little success, Mr. Hutchinson proceeds to lay before his medi- 
cal brethren a more successful mode of treating the disease in 
question than any which, in the course of his reading, has hith- 
erto been adopted. 


** Quod fieri ferro—potest.” 


The preparation of iron, which Mr. H., after a fair trial of all 
its forms, prefers, is the “ ferri carbonas’’ (sub-carbonas) of the 
London Pharmacopeia. ‘ This is the preparation of iron,” he 
observes, *“* which, though in general use, has been hitherto very 
inefficiently administered, in doses so minute, as to preclude a 
possibility of much good effect being produced. J mean not to 
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confine this observation to the management of the tic douloure- 
ux, but to extend it to every case in which it is imagined that 
iron is to be useful. In proper and efficient doses | hope to be 
able to demonstrate its valuable and highly curative powers.” 

As the third case which Mr. Hutchinson has detailed not only 
gives an excellent account of the semeiology of this painful dis- 
order, but also exhibits his mode of treatment, we shall tran- 
scribe it. 


“Mrs. Sarah Rayner, of Southwell, aged fifty-seven, of a 
spare habit of body, after having borne many children, began to 
complain of rheumatic pains in the right side of her face, which 
she attributed to carious teeth, eight or ten of which were ex- 
tracted without affording the expected relief. ‘The pains were 
confined, in the first instance, to the os mala, the upper lip, and 
the tongue, the eye on that side occasionally shedding a tear 
from the agony of her suffering, and the upper edge of the tem- 
poral muscle suffering repeated contortions. Slightly touching 
the skin, masticating, or speaking, would immediately excite the 
pain, which, continuing, perhaps, half a minute, would suddenly 
vanish, and leave the patient perfectly well. The complaint 
was wholly unattended with fever. Having no doubt as to the 
precise nature of the disease, | commenced my means of cure 
by a course of calomel, opium, and the conium maculatum, in 
pills containing one grain of each of the two former ingredients, 
and four of the latter. Of these I directed three to be given 
every twenty-four hours, at equally divided periods. After the 
first day, the number of painful paroxysms was sensibly diminish- 
ed, and their intensity considerably lessened. She persevered 
in this plan for fifteen days, when a profuse ptyalism coming on, 
the pills were omitted. I was much pleased that her pains grad- 
ually abated ; and, at the conclusion of the salivation, which 
was very troublesome, the disease appeared to have been alto- 
gether subdued. 

‘In this pleasing change of health the patient continued for 
seven or eight months, when, on the sudden accession of acute 
hepatitis, to the violence of which her life was nearly falling a 
sacrifice, the excruciating tortures in her face returned with al- 
most redoubled force, added to the accumulated misery of the 
ala nasi of the other side showing symptoms of a sympathetic 
affection. I had again recourse to the calomel, opium, and co- 
nium, the effects of which promised to be equal to what we had 
experienced on the first attack, there being a sensible abatement 
of pain ; salivation again ensued, not, however, accompanied 
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with that happy emancipation from torture which had before 
attended it. 

‘¢ Disappointed in the effects of this plan, as soon as the state 
of her mouth and of her general constitution would admit of the 
remedy, I began a course of the arsenical solution, by giving ten 
drops three times a day in a teacupful of gruel, increasing the 
dose one drop every day at each dose. | was wholly disap- 
pointed in the efficacy of this powerful agent, as it did not ap- 
pear to possess any authority over the disease, even when ex- 
hibited in doses of twenty-five drops three times a day : the tor- 
tures of my suffering patient were undiminished. 

‘¢ In this unpleasant state of things, 1 had recourse to the ferri 
carbonas, half a dram of which I began to administer three times 
a day, mixed in honey. During the first seven days but little 
benefit was perceptible. I then increased the dose to one dram 
twice a day ; and, after the first three days of this increased 
quantity, a very sensible abatement of the number and violence 
of the paroxysms was to be discerned. I now increased the 
dose of the carbonate to four scruples twice a day, in which she 
regularly persevered for ten weeks ; at the expiration of which 
time she was wholly free from the slightest vestige of this dis- 
ease, and never afterwards experienced the most trivial return. 
For some time afterwards, Mrs. R. made a point of taking what 
she used to call a fortnight’s course of her brown powder, twice 
a year, to which she attributed her freedom from any assaults of 
her old enemy.” 


In addition to several very interesting cases of the efticacy of 
the ferri carbonas in neuralgia faciei, which occurred in Mr. 
Hutchinson’s own practice, he has detailed a case apparently of 
intercostal neuralgia, which was relieved by the same remedy. 
Dr. Alderson, of Hull, has communicated a case of neuralgia of 
the female mammez ; Dr. Marshall Hall, of Nottingham, a case 
of neuralgia of the cutaneous nerves down the outside of the 
thigh and leg to the sole of the foot ; and Dr. Marsden, Senior 
Physician to the General Hospital near Nottingham, a case of 
femoro-popliteal neuralgia—all of which were cured by the 
same means. Dr. Yeats has also described the case of his lady, 
who had been for a considerable time a very serious sufferer 
from neuralgia of the sciatic and tibial nerves of the right thigh 
and leg, which was very considerably relieved by the adminis- 
tration of the ferri carbonas, after leeches, cupping, blisters, the 
conium, hyoscyamus, opium, cinchona, and other substances, 
had been ineffectually employed. 

Such is a summary of the testimonies which Mr. Hutchinson 
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has adduced in proof of the efficacy of the ferri carbonas m neu- 
ralgia ; and it is but justice to say, that we have not seen any 
remedy brought forward apparently with better founded recom- 
mendations, not only from Mr. Hutchinson, but from several 
other highly respectable and scientific individuals, That the 
ferri carbonas is a specific in such affections, may be matter of 
doubt ; but there is every reason to believe, that in several in- 
veterate neuralgic derangements it has exerted something like a 
specific influence, and dissipated them when other means had 
been unsuccessfully employed. 

Whilst, in this country, we are extolling the ferri subcarbonas 
almost’as a specific in neuralgia, the French Practitioners have 
an equally high opinion of the virtues of the sulphate of quinine. 

Whether either or both of these remedies will retain the 
ground which they at present possess in the estimation of their 
respective advocates, in neuralgic affections, remains to be pro- 
ved ; and as experience alone must decide the question, it is 
perhaps most advisable not to hazard an opinion. We have, 
however, known several medicines introduced into notice with 
equally high recommendations, but which have, nevertheless, 
in a short period, been found so inefficient, as to be entirely ex- 
punged from the materia medica, and to make us astonished that 
we could have ever supposed them to possess any virtues.— 


Med. Repository. 





Rasori and others on Pneumonia. 


The treatment of Inflammation of the Respiratory Organs by 
means of the Tartarized Antimony, has for a considerable time 
been the fashion in some parts of the continent, particularly 
Italy ; and, although it has not yet, nor indeed seems likely at 
any time, to gain ground in this country, we still conceive it to 
be our duty to lay before our readers the evidence that appears 
in its support. At Naples, the plan is to administer small doses 
of tartar emetic in solution, following it up with digitalis and ni- 
tre. At Milan, however, Rasori is in the habit of exhibiting 
the medicine in much larger doses, giving, In some Cases, above 
seventy grains in the course of twenty-four hours. 

In addition to the Italian physicians, M. Peschier of Geneva, 
has recently stept forward as an advocate for the treatment of 
inflammation of the chest with antimony, to the exclusion of 
blood-letting ; and his statements are more decidedly in its fa- 
vour than those of any other writer. He has used it for five 
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years in the Canton de Vaud, during which time he states pleu- 
risy and peripneumony to have been twice epidemic ; and that, 
while his less fortunate professional brethren lost a considerable 
proportion of their patients, he cured all his without any excep- 
tion. His plan, when he is consulted in such cases,—whether 
chronic or recent, slight or severe, with fever or without—is to 
administer from six to twelve or fifteen grains in six ounces of 
water, which is to be given in the course of twenty-four hours, 
at divided doses; some laxative tisanne being taken every 
hour. ‘lhe dose of tartar emetic was generally increased three 
grains a day, till the patient took twelve or fifteen ; while, at the 
same time, any indication which nature seemed to hold out was 
attended to. Thus, if there was a disposition to sweating, two 
drachms of nitric, muriatic, or acetic «zther, were added; if 
there was much pain, one or two drachms of tincture of opium ; 
if dysuria and dry skin, a like quantity of nitre. The effects 
were, that the patients generally vomited after the second and 
third spoonfuls ; then the medicine acted on the bowels, or per- 
haps produced no sensible effect, but speedily removed the dis- 
ease. It was, besides, observed that a large dose of tartar eme- 
tic produced less vomiting than a small one ; and that, when a 
grain or a grain and a half only were given in .the twenty-four 
hours, it caused distressing fits of retching, without beneficial 
result. Although vomiting and purging generally followed its 
exhibition, yet the antimony is stated to have acted equally well 
in removing the disease where no sensible effect was produced ; 
the cure being generally completed within eight days, and rare- 
ly requiring fifteen. It was never deemed necessary to bleed, 
either generally or locally ; but blisters were sometimes applied 
over the seat of pain. 

Dr. Arnaud, of Moulins, has likewise published a paper, in 
which he details numerous cases of pleurisy and peripneumony 
cured by antimony, without bleeding ; and M. Laennec commu- 
nicated to the Academie Royale de Medecine, at Paris, some ca- 
ses of hydrocephalus and inflammations of the chest similarly 
treated. M. L. thinks the sequele of the inflammation more 
quickly removed by the tartarized antimony than by blood-let- 
ting. The mortality is calculated at one only in forty at Na- 
ples, where this system is in repute ; while at Rome, where the 
new doctrine is less generally received, it is said to amount to 
forty-five in the hundred. —.Med. and Phys. Journal. 
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IV. MATERIA MEDICA AND PHARMACY. 


Mr. Fossroke on Cubebs in Chronic Affections of mucous 
Membranes. 


The case of inflammation of the mucous coat of the intestinal 
canal, which was treated with cubebs, and some time afterwards 
published in the Repository, has been succeeded by others in 
which this remedy was prescribed with uniform success. These 
cases presented the various species of derangement, from the 
common symptoms of functional disorder of. the digestive tube 
to sub-acute or chronic inflammation of the villous tunic, seated 
more or less in particular portions of it, or extending in a great- 
er or less degree along its whole surface. 

In a very obstinate case, occurring in a young woman of a 
cachectic habit, who had twice been reduced nearly to dissolu- 
tion by chronic inflammation of the villous coat of the intestines, 
enlargement of the mesenteric glands, and symptomatic cough, 
with defective menstruation and dysuria, the cubebs were given, 
combined with bismuth, and leeches were applied to the abdo- 
men: she recovered perfectly under this treatment. 

While at Edinburgh, last winter, a case of chronic inflamma- 
tion of the cesophagus, attended with dysphagia and increasing: 
stricture, came under my care. It had been for about twelve 
months treated in vain by bleeding, blisters, &c., by individuals 
of the first and most deserved eminence. It yielded, in a few 
weeks, to cubebs, combined with the subcarb. of soda, and to 
the external application of the tartar emetic ointment. 

In inflammation of the mucous coat of the intestines, especial- 
ly when chronic, and in gonorrheea, where it fails when given 
alone, I have always succeeded by combining it with Cayenne 
pepper, or with balsam of copaiba.—.Med. Repository. 





Colchicum Autumnale. 


-- Colchicum would appear to comprise the virtuesof the laneet, 
cathartics, diuretics, specifics, sudorifics, tonics, aromatics, seda- 
tives, and expectorants ; in fact, just as the alderman’s beef, in 
the Tale of a Tub, comprised the quintessence of pease, part- 
ridges, pheasants, and quails. It was used centuries ago in ca- 
tarrhs, dropsies, fevers, bronchial affections, &c. and given up 
for want of correct therapeutical rather than botanical know- 
ledge. Single investigations produce perfection of experimen- 
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tal skill in the use of a medicine, and insight into separate qual- 
ities, as far as they can be elicited by art.” 


Various preparations of this remedy are in use. Mr. Haden 
employs the powder of the dry bulb combined with some neu- 
trai salt, and in this form he gives from two to eight grains of 
the colchicum every four or six hours. Dr. Williams having 
found the ordinary preparations untractable and capricious, 
had recourse to the seeds in the form of tinctures, which have 
greater pretensions to uniformity of effect ; and Mr. Elliot, is 
disposed to give a preference to the vinous preparations of the 
colchicum seeds, which seem to act with more uniformity, cer- 
tainty, and mildness, than any preparation of the root. By 
Dr. Copland the flowers of colchicum have been recommended 
as furnishing ‘* the most efficacious and the mildest preparations 
of the plant.”? From experiments that have already been made, 
he infers that the Eau Medicinale is nothing else than a tincture 
prepared from the recent flowers. Mr. Haden employs this 
remedy in gout, rheumatism, and in all diseases of excitement. 


‘“¢ It seems to diminish action without causing any inanition of 
physical power ; so that perfect health, rather than convales- 
cence, demanding tonics, follows. The pulse becomes natural, 
and the general etfect of the medicine is almost. always estab- 
lished in pure inflammations, after the purging has taken place, 
and even before.”’ 


‘“‘ The influence of colchicum,” says Dr. Johnson, “is display- 
ed favourably in numerous and dissimilar affections, corres- 
ponding in one point,—the presence of febrile excitement.” 


“It has been our habit to give the acetous preparation, as di- 
rected in Dr. Scudamore’s history and treatment of gout, modi- 
fied in combination, as suited particular circumstances. In gout 
we have not once failed, in a considerable number of cases. In 
one more obstinate than the rest, where the effects of an over 
dose were complained of, the disease was considerably mitiga- 
ted. When suspended, on similar account, in other cases, good 
effects have appeared after tranquillity has been restored to the 
organs of digestion and secretion. We have experienced its 
beneficial effects when combined with gentle laxatives to act 
mildly, surely, and equally, upon the intestinal canal, liver, kid- 
neys, and skin. ‘To eflect this comprehensive influence in con- 
stitutions of much diversity, we have been obliged to vary the 
= as circumstances required. If diuresis demanded 
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inspection at home, they are frequently enriched with practical 
observations of more immediate interest. 

From the 13th of July to the 12th of October, 574 cases of 
disease were treated by Dr. Gregory at the dispensary to which 
he is attached, and of these seven were fatal. 


*¢ The summer and autumn of 1822 will long live in the recol- 
lection of those to whom the weather is an object of daily soli- 
citude. It is many years since the inhabitants of London have 
enjoyed so long and so uninterrupted, a series of fine weather. 
In comparison indeed. of the preceding year, we may almost 
be said to have been living under an Italian sky. 

It is a curious, but well ascertained. fact, that these open sea- 
sons are not necessarily healthy, and the experience of the pres- 
ent year fully corroborates this currently received opinion. 
Sickness has been very general all over London, and its char- 
acter has been well marked and uniform. A survey of the annex- 
ed table of admissions into the St. George’s and St. James’ Dis- 
pensary will poimt out the prevalent diseases of the last three 
months ; which a slight comment may, perhaps, tend still fur- 
ther to illustrate. 

Fever has predominated over every other form of disease, 
and it has principally shown itself under the following charac- 
ys 

. Throughout the hottest part of July and August, dilious 
in was constantly met with. Purgative medicines were i1n- 
dispensable in the cure of it, and it seldom sonae the continu- 
ed and judicious administration of them. Early in Septem- 
ber the fever assumed all the characters of a low nervous kind, 
as described by the old authors. It was attended with very 
considerable irritability of the stomach and bowels, rendering it 
necessary to be extremely cautious in the administration of pur- 
cative medicines. It was very often aggravated by calomel and 
antimony, which in former seasons have proved so serviceable : 
castor oil, on the other hand, seemed to agree with almost every 
patient. General blood-letting was hardly ever required, and, 
where attempted, was seldom of any use. Two or three leeches 
to the temples relieved the accompanying head-ach, with a de- 
gree of quickness and certainty, which it is very difficult to ac- 
count for, if we confine our view to the mere loss of blood which 
they occasion. This form of fever was remarkable for the 
gre: at degree of languor which accompanied it, and the tedious 
convalescence by which it was followed. It was often neces- 
sary to support the patient with broths during its continuance, 
and the aromatic bitters contributed materially, inits latter sta- 
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ges, to renovate the tone of the stomach.—3. Some of the sever- 
er cases of fever put on all the characters of genuine typhus. 
These were, for the most part, sent to the London Fever Hos- 
pital ; and I am glad to have an opportunity of expressing pub- 
licly the sense which | entertain, in common with many other 
practitioners, of the value of that excellent institution. That 
value is greatly enhanced by the attention which is paid to the 
instant removal of the patient.—4. Children have particularly 
suffered, during the last quarter, from a remitting form of fever, 
and it has proved in many instances fatal.—5. Scarlet fever and 
hooping cough have been more than usually prevalent, but, for 
the most part, of a mild character. 

In fact, it is rather the extent of febrile affection, than its se- 
verity, which has distinguished the medical history of the last 
three months. No acute inflammations, of any marked char- 
acter, have been met with ; and, in particular, acute rheuma- 
tism has been very uncommon. ‘The lancet has been, there- 
fore, but very little in requisition ; and, among those who were 
bled, I did not observe buffy blood in more than two or three 
instances. 

It is hardly possible to avoid drawing a conclusion from these 
facts in reference to the impossibility of judging of the treatment 
proper in one epidemic, from that which was successfully pursu- 
ed in another. ‘Those who advocate the propriety of bleeding 
in typhoid fevers generally, and without reference to the char- 
acter of the epidemic, (if, indeed, there are any such.) would 
have received an instructive lesson from studying disease as it 
has appeared in London during the last three months. 

Among the chronic diseases of this period, dyspepsia stands, 
as usual, pre-eminent. I have been much more successful in 
the treatment of this disorder since I gave up the employment of 
bitters, absorbents, tonics, and of active purgative draughts, and 
trusted mainly to the exhibition (twice in the week) of a mix- 
ture of four grains of calomel with four of antimonial powder, 
made up into two pills. This combination appears to be par- 
ticularly well adapted to clear the stomach of that load of thick- 
ened and depraved mucus which adheres to its internal coat, and 
prevents the food from coming in contact with it. That this is 
the real state of the stomach in most of the genuine cases of dys- 
pepsia which are met with in dispensary practice, I am fully 
persuaded.” 


From Aug. 10th to Nov. 10th, 247 adult patients were treated 
at the Westminster general dispensary, by Dr. Macleod, one of 
the physicians of that institution. But four of these cases are 
recorded as fatal. 
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*‘ During the three months included in this account. twenty 
patients have been admitted labouring under the various stages 
of phthisis: of these, about ten aré still in attendance, most of 
them gradually getting worse as winter approaches ; five or six 
have got a little better, and been discharged ; and the remain- 
der have discontinued their visits, either from death or inability 
to come. Patients in consumption frequently attend till within 
a few days of their dissolution, when they suddenly disappear, 

and, either from living without the visiting district of the Dis- 
pensary, or other causes, are heard of no more. We are sorry 
not to be able to report any as cured; for, although we have 
tried all the various remedies recommended by those who place 
more confidence in the powers of medicine than we are able to 
do, yet it has never fallen to our lot to witness a case of genwine 
phthisis cured. By putting cured in italics, we mean that we 
have seen a few instances, which appeared to us to be tubercu- 
lar phthisis, in which the patients have recovered ; yet this re- 
suit never seemed to follow from the administration of medicines 
supposed to exert particular influence on pulmonary complaints, 
as autimony, digitalis, or prussic acid; but, on the contrary, 
from the general system appearing to recruit under the use of 
light nourishing diet, and such tonics as have not increased the 
fever,—particularly iron. We beg not to be misunderstood : 
we are fully aware that an opposite mode of treatment is re- 
quisite in the commencement of the disease ; but even here we 
suspect that depletion, particularly venesection, is often employ- 
ed too freely ; and we do most firmly believe that the system of 
bleeding a consumptive patient every time the pain becomes 
more acute, tends very much to hasten his death. 

Seventeen cases of fever are marked in the list; of these, 
almost the whole have been admitted during the last stx weeks. 
The disease, however, has been of an unusually mild type,—so 
much so, indeed, that many patients, in whom it has neverthe- 
less been well marked, have not been contined to bed. When 
it becomes more severe, this proceeds rather from debility than 
any marked determination to particular organs, or inflammatory 
action of the general system. In one patient, there was acute 
pain in the chest, putting on the appearance of pleuritis,—this 
was the only instance in which | had recourse to bleeding, 
(twelve ounces ;) and the only imstance in which the patient 
died. The treatment has rather consisted in avoiding any na 
likely to do harm, than in any active attempts to do good: 
short, it has been “la pratique expectante.” 


From the 10th of September to the 10th of December, 625 
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patients were treated by Dr. Webster at the Royal Infirmary 
for sick children. Of these cases twelve are recorded as fatal. 


The disease of most frequent occurrence during this trimestre, 
is fever, of which not fewer than 230 cases have been treated. 
It was generally ofa mild type, and yielded usually to purga- 
tives, saline medicines, and diluents. Local bleeding by leech- 
es was also employed, where any particular organic affection ex- 
isted ; but general bleeding was only had recourse to in one in- 
stance, and that proved a very tedious one. In the treatment of 
children, particularly those of the poorer classes, one of the 
great objects to be kept constantly in view is, not only to do 
what may be useful, but to prevent the friends of the patient 
from doing that which is hurtful ; for they have an idea that the 
strength of the patient must be supported against the weakening 
effects of fever : on this account, wine, spirits, porter, and nour- 
ishing food, are given. Many of the worst cases that occurred 
were chiefly owing to a non-observance of the diet and regimen 
laid down. Even during convalescence from fever, nothing 
ought to be more carefully guarded against than the giving of 
improper food ; and the slow recoveries often met with, very 
much depend on inattention to this rule. In the above table, 
continued fever has been classed under four separate heads. 
This is an arbitrary division, but its object is to show what were 
the most prominent symptoms of the disease. In the Febris 
continua simplex, there-existed no particular apparent organic 
affection ; the Cephalica shows that the head was principally 
affected ; the Pleuritica, the chest ; and the Gastro-enteritica,. 
the stomach and bowels. In the early part of the period above 
alluded to, the common continued fever almost entirely prevail- 
ed; the pleuritic and cephalic varieties in October and the early 
part of November ; and lately the gastro-enteritic was almost 
the only kind that occurred. The average of remittent fever 
has nearly been the same during the whole of this period. 

Bronchitis has been a very common disease, especially in the 
month of November and the early part of December : it was in 

eneral of a mild kind, and, when severe, principally in very fat 
children. - The three fatal cases reported were all in very cor- 
pulent subjects. This leads to the remark, verified by repeated 
observation, that, the fatter the child affected with bronchitis is, 
the more unfavourable ought the prognosis to be: the more so, 
as they do not bear bleeding and depletion so well as those chil- 
dren do who are of a more spare habit of body. Leeches, fre- 
quent and small doses of calomel and ipecacuanha or rhubarb, 
—-tartarized antimony, given in solution, so as to keep up a con- 
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stant nausea,—blisters, and the warm bath, were the common 
modes of treatment ; and were found very beneficial, nothing 
appearing to give more relief, for the time at least, than the bath, 
—the chest and neck being always immersed in the warm wa- 
ter.—Med. and Phys. Journal. 
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Philadelphia Journal, vou. v. No. X. 

Art. I. On the Condition of the Medicines of the United States ; 
and the Means of their Reform. An Introductory Lecture 
delivered in the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. By 
Samus. Jackson, M. D. 

We have heard frequent complaints of the adulteration of the 
materia medica, and have found many of its articles very differ- 
ent from what they formerly were. Another bark has been 
substituted for the cinchona ; ipecac contains a greater or less 
portion of the spirea ; Jalap is made up of several purgative 
roots, and the tartarized antimony is so imperfectly prepared, 
that we are obliged to resort to experiment to ascertain the rel- 
ative strength of different parcels. The medicines of our coun- 
try are said to have been retrograding in quality for the last 
thirty years. This evil is referred to the neglect of pharmacy, 
on the part of physicians, to the deficient means of instruction 
provided for the apothecaries, and to the want of regulations for 
their government. 


“Individuals engaged in the vocation of an apothecary and 
druggist without a previous acquaintance with medicines, igno- 
rant of their properties, unconscious of their own responsibility, 
and of the fatal evils that might result from their conduct. Anx- 
ious to transact business, they have sought to attract customers 
by the lowness of their prices. ‘Their success compelled oth- 
ers to come down to the same standard—and thus, by successive 
competitions, our drugs and medicines are cheaper than those of 
Europe, but are deteriorated in the same proportion. Many of 
the articles that are constantly sold in the shops of this country 
as of the best quality, would, in Europe, be instantly destroyed 
by the inspectors of medicines, if found in any apothecary’s es- 
tablishment. 
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I have frequently made the assertion, the result of a deliberate 
conviction and extensive opportunity to form an opinion, and 
which I now repeat, that there are annually sacrificed in the 
United States, many hundred lives, from the ignorance of phy-, 
sycians in pharmacological science, and the cupidity of drug- 
gists, owing to which, inert and sophisticated medicines are fre- 
quently administered to the sick. Nothing is so dear as cheap 
medicines—they cost not money, but life. Let every physician 
distrust them.” 
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The evils which have been noticed are of serious moment, 
and any measures calculated to remove them, are entitled to our 
candid consideration. ‘Ihe first is ignorance ; and we should 
think the same course, which has been adopted to prevent such 
as are unqualified from entering upon the practice of medicine 
and law, would be equally effectual in this. Let there be some 
provision for the instruction of apothecaries, and a tribunal to 
which all, who wish to engage in the practice of pharmacy, shall 
apply for examination and license. It is also important to pre- 
vent the sale of deteriorated articles, which can be accomplished 
by investing a committee with power to examine the drugs 
which are exposed for sale. Nor do we think with Dr. Jack- 
son, that the genius of our political institutions forbids the adop- 
tion of coercive measures. It is generally true that in those so- p 
cial regulations “involving the occupation of the citizen, our ~~ 
government abstains from interference, submitting to the good 
sense, intelligence, moral principles and feelings of the people 
those arrangements that may be required by the general welfare, 
yet often clash with private interests and concerns.” Our laws 
however require the rigid inspection of many articles of com- 
merce, and so long as drugs are bought and sold merely as arti- 
cles of traffic, we see no impropriety in subjecting them to the 
same legal restrictions. In connexion with the above, we will add 
a few words in relation to uniformity of pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions. We still cherish the hope, that, notwithstanding its real 
or imaginary defects, the pharmacopeia of the United States 
will contribute something towards the accomplishment of an 
object so desirable. Those who have experienced the incon- 
venience of having officinal compositions, variously prepared, 
and have seen apothecaries practically endeavouring, by some 
arbitrary variations of their own, to stamp the epithet nostrum 
upon the most important prescriptions of the pharmacopeia, 
have uniformly declared that “ these things ought not so to be.” 
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existing state of pharmacy in this country, and has judiciously 
pointed out the means of reform. The latter to be efficacious, 
must be upheld by legal sanctions, and we hope that provision 
will soon be made, for the uniform dispensation of unadulterated 
medicines by apothecaries qualified for the duties in which they 
engage. 

Art. Il. An Essay on Aneurism of the Heart. Read before the 
Medical Society of New Jersey, at New Brunswick, May 8th, 
1821, By Wittiam G. Reynotps, M. D., Middletown Point, 
New Jersey, (and published by their direction.) 

After some general observations respecting the structure and 
functions’ of the heart, Dr. Reynolds proceeds to the more im- 
mediate object of his essay—to the consideration of the causes, 
symptoms and cure of aneurism of the heart. 

The first are physical or moral. Among the former we find 
whatever obstructs the free circulation of the blood—the want 
of energy of the fibres of the heart—pneumonic affections, and 
certain employments requiring the application of pressure to the 
chest. Among the latter all sudden emotions of the mind, es- 
pecially grief immoderately cherished, long established, or pro- 
tracted into melancholy, ‘“* whereby the system is robbed of its 
energy, the fibres of the heart are weakened, and the worst spe- 
cies of the disease induced. 

The symptoms of aneurism are very accurately pourtrayed, 
but as we observe nothing particularly novel in this section of 
Dr. Reynolds’ paper, we shall at once proceed to the treatment. 
The first indication is said to be the removal or diminution of 
the causes ; the second * to abate the distending force and che- 
mical stimulus of the blood and the energy of the heart.” Now, 
as the diminished energy of the heart is one of the causes, to 
which the disease is referrred, we should (were it practicable) 
endeavour to increase, rather than abate the energy of the dis- 
eased organ. ‘The third indication is to restore equable action 
and strength to the general system. 

To meet the first indication, our attention is directed to the 
particular cause of the disease ; the second is answered by 
bleeding, abstinence, demulcents, and a horizontal posture ; and 
the third requires the exhibition of cordials, nutritive diet, 
‘* gentle exercise—changes of air and business.”’ 


“To assuage a paroxysm of the disease, Morgagni, among 
other things, advises the immersion of the extremities In warm 
water, thereby inviting into these parts a large portion of blood. 
This, however, is at best but a very temporary palliative—and 
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though it may seem paradoxical, | can assert, that I have found 
more visible benefit, at these distressing moments, in the use of 
large doses of tincture of opium and camphorated spirits con- 
jointly given—and where there was much palpitation, in the 
exhibition of forty, sixty, or eighty drops of tincture of digitalis, 
sometimes alone, and at other times combined with an equal 
quantity of laudanum.”’ 


In passive aneurism, our aim should be to produce a tempora- 
ry alleviation of suffering. 


*‘ The objects of the palliative treatment, are to procure com- 
fort to the patient, and retard the rapid progress of his symp- 
toms. Every essential pre-requisite in other inveterate diseas- 
es, are equally required in this—as fresh air, clean, comfortable 
apartments, bedding, diet, nursing, &c. Every distressing 
symptom is to be promptly met, by the administration of such 
medicines as will most effectually relieve it, without any regard 
to a general restoration of health. For instance, irregularities 
in the urinary secretions, are to be treated with mild diuretic 
and demulcent drinks, solutions of carbonate of soda, &c.— 
pains, by anodynes, as poppy tea, opium, henbane, &c.—coughs, 
by opiates and expectorants—spasmodic affections, by diffusible 
stimulants, and antispasmodics, as the antispasmodic gums, 
opium, ether, camphor, &c. In several cases, | think I have 
found issues in the thighs assist much in staying the progress of 
this disease. Their modus operandi will furnish matter of in- 
quiry for another communication. I was first led to employ 
them on the testimony of M‘Bride and Darwin, as to their utility 
in angina pectoris.” 

Art. Il]. dn Examination of some Medical Doctrines, compared 
with those of Dr. Broussais. By M. A. Fovera, M. D. Paris, 
1821. Translated from the French, by Rosert E. Grirrirn, 
M. D. 

The object of this paper is to prove that the doctrines of 
Broussais, which have of late years excited peculiar interest in 
Europe, have no claims to originality, and the opinions of Fern- 
lius, Van Helmont, Screta, Bagilvi and Rega respecting the seat 
and cause of fever, are advanced, in proof of this position. Be- 
lieving it of little consequence by whom any particular dogmas 
were first promulgated, and estimating the value of medical the- 
ories according as they influence the practice of those who em- 
brace them, we should think the coincidences which Fodera hae 
pointed out would operate in favour of the doctrine of Broussais, 
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These doctrines, as our readers well know, refer all febrile 
affections to the stomach. ‘The subject however is to be con- 
tinued, and we reserve our observations for a future number of 
the Journal. 

Arr. IV. An Essay on Uterine Hemorrhage. By Wirtiam P. 

Dewees, M. D. Continued from No. 9. page 107. 

This also is an unfinished paper. The writings of Dr. Dewees 
will carry conviction to the mind of every reader, that he is 
perfectly master of whatever subject he attempts to discuss. 
His former papers on puerperal convulsions, extra-uterine con- 
ception, on the rupture and retroversion of the uterus, and his 
present essay on uterine hemorrhage, constitute an invaluable 
series, which we hope to see yet further extended. When the 
last of the above papers is concluded, we shall endeavour to 
give our readers a more satisfactory opportunity of estimating 
its value. 

Art. V. Thoughts on Chmate and Epidemic Diseases. 
By Cuarves Catpwe tt, M. D. 

In this paper, Dr. Caldwell attempts to show why a change 
of climate is so generally prejudicial to the health of emigrants. 
He remarks that the native productions of all distant tracts of 
country, differ very strikingly in appearance, constitution and 
character, and that this difference arises from difference of cli- 
mate. From this controlling influence man himself is not ex- 
empt. 


‘He feels it not only in his aspect, his stature, and his 
strength, but in his constitution, his temperament, and predispo- 
sition to disease. Not confined to impressions on his exterior, 
it finds its way into the utmost parts of him. Moulded each by 
the power of his climate, the man of the north, even in our own 
country, differs materially from the man of the south, the native 
of the mountains from the native of the valley and the plain, and 
the inhabitants of the eastern from those of the western section 
of the union. Perceptible now, this difference will be much 
more striking hereafter, when on our native inhabitants climate 
shall have produced, in the different sections of the country, the 
maximum of its impression.” 


In confirmation of this position we are referred to the Cretan 
and mountaineer of the Alps—the one feeble, diminutive, fa- 
tuous and deformed ; the other lofty, well proportioned, vigor- 
ous and highly gifted. The Dr. however, does not conceive 
climate competent to produce one race of men out of another, 
and from the enumeration he has made we should infer that he 
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believes in the existence of five distinct species of the human 
race :—the African, the European, the North American Indian, 
the Hindoo, and the Laplander. It is generally believed in this 
country, that emigration to a southern climate is attended with 
peculiar danger, and Dr. Caldwell endeavours to prove the fal- 
lacy of this *“* exceedingly palpable” error. He observes that 
if a thousand Louisianians were to exchange places with as 
many inhabitants of New England, the former would suffer 
more by the exchange than the latter,—would be subject to 
more diseases, and a greater average of mortality. It is well 
known, that a large number from the south annually resort to 
New England for the purpose of acquiring an education, here 
they spend several years, and with scarcely an exception con- 
tinue in the entire possession of health. We have known sev- 
eral young men of vigorous constitutions, who, led astray by the 
prospect of wealth and fame, have emigrated to the south, and 
in the short space of four years, more than four fifths of the 
number are dead. ‘This impressive fact weighs more in our 
mind than several pages of Dr. Caldwell’s ingenious specula- 
tions. On the measures which emigrants should pursue, we 
find the following judicious observations. 


“ Let them,” says Dr. Caldwell, “ who would ‘escape the 
diseases whether of the north or the south, practise temperance, 
and protect the skin by suitable clothing against the agency of 
humidity and cold. Let them further avoid unnecessary expo- 
sure, fatigue, and all excesses, adopting these several measures 
to the peculiar character of the situation where they reside. and 
should they not succeed in averting disease from a change of 
climate, they cannot fail to weaken its force.” 


The Dr. next passes on to the interesting but obscure subject 
of epidemic diseases ; and to the means by which they may be 
prevented. It is usual during their prevalence, to adopt some 
peculiar regimen, but it is yet to be decided, whether abstinence 
or high living is most likely to be efficacious, or rather most 
likely to be injurious. More extended experience will proba- 
bly establish the correctness of the following observations. 


*‘ During the prevalence of an epidemic disease, any material 
change, of whatever description it may be, in diet, regimen, or 
habit, ,is attended with hazard. It unsettles the system, if it 
does not actually debilitate it, and renders it more susceptible 
of morbid impressions. It is like suddenly unsettling the con- 
dition of the constitution by a change of climate, which predis+ 
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poses to disease—or, altering, in the very face of an enemy, the 
structure of a fortification, which, while the process is going 
forward, is necessarily weakened, and invites an assault.” 


Art. VI. Extracts from Majendie’s Formule, for the Prepara-" 


tion and use of several new Medicines. Translated from the 

French. By Witttam Darracu, M. D.—(Continued from 

No. 9.) 

This number contains observations on the subject of opium, 
deprived of morphium,—and of the bitter Strychnine, which is 
obtained from the nux vomica, the bean of Saint Ignatius, and 
the famous poison of Java. 

Art. VH. Account of some further Experiments to determine the 
absorbing power of the Veins and Lymphatics. By 1. O’B. 
Lawrance, M. D. and B. H. Coates, M. D. 

The experiments of which we have account in this paper, 
were exceedingly numerous, and apparently well conducted. 
Some would object to them on the score of cruelty, but in many 
mstances repetition was thought necessary on account of the 
great apperent irregularity of results. 

Art. VIII. Additional Remarks on the Treatment of Fractures 
of the Thigh. By Wivuiam Gisson, M. D. Professor of 
Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Gibson’s object is to describe a very simple piece of ma- 
chinery, which he thinks may prove useful in the treatment of 
fractures of the thigh. It consists of three pieces of board, so 
joined as to form a right angled triangle, one of the short sides of 


which is placed ona mattress so as to permit the patient’s limbs 


to be extended upon the longest, or oblique side of the triangu- 
lar frame. The vertical board rises above the inclined plane, 
so as to form a foot-piece, to which, by means of gaiters, the 
feet are secured. Such is the basis of Sa machine, which, to- 
gether with cushions, and sundry other convenient append- 
ages, Dr. Gibson proposes to employ in the treatment of fe- 
moral fractures, though he has not yet had an opportunity of 
practically demonstrating its utility. “ It will be seen ina mo- 
ment,” he observes, “* how this machine operates. The two 
feet, by means of the gaiters, are placed on a level, and there 
retained ; the lower fragment of bone cannot, therefore, be 
drawn upon the posterior surface of the upper fragment, as usu- 
ally happens, in oblique fractures, but must be kept in its natural 
situation ; the weight of the body hanging by, and operating up- 
on the superior fragment, draws it downwards, removes it from 
the inferior fragment, so as to prevent overlapping, and thereby 
preserves the whole limb of its natural length—extension being 
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vnade upon the ankles, counter-extension by the weight of the 
\. body.” 
\ Art. IX. Case of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

\. On the 25th of March, Dr. Arnott was consulted, by Profes- 
sor Antomarchi, respecting the case of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
who “had long been labouring under some great derangement 
of function in the digestive organs, which was characterized by 
gastrodynia, nausea, and vomiting, especially after taking food, 
very obstinate costiveness, and great wasting of flesh and 
strength.”” He had also been more recently seized with a fe- 
brile attack, for which emetics, cathartics, and antimonials, 
were prescribed, but without producing any material amend- 
ment. ‘On visiting Napoleon Bonaparte on the morning of the 
2d of April, we were informed that he had passed a restless 
night, had perspired profusely, and was then in a state of great 
debility. Pulse was 76 and regular, heat moderate, thirst in- 
considerable, tongue loaded, countenance remarkably pallid. 
He complained of a gnawing pain in his stomach, with constant 
nausea and vomiting : the bowels were very slow, seldom an 
evacuation without the assistance of an enema: urine natural— 
spirits appeared much depressed. He manifested strong objec- 
tions to taking medicine, and refused to take any ina fluid shape : 
indeed, his stomach was so irritable, that it was seldom either 
food or medicine would remain on it.” 

The remedies which were used, consisted of purgatives, ene- 
mas, tonics, and occasionally the diffusible stimulants. The pa- 
tient, however, continued in a state of suffering until the 4th 
of May, when, at 6 P. M. he expired. He died, as our readers 
well know, of scirrhus of the pylorus. This disease, says Dr. 
Arnott, is generally obscure. “ I know of no diagnosis of it : 
nausea, vomiting, and obstinate costiveness, are usually present, 
but these symptoms are also characteristic of other diseases of 
the chylopoetic viscera. Nevertheless, in the case of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, I did entertain a notion that some morbid alteration 
of structure in the stomach had taken place. My attention was 
first drawn to this when I learned that his father had died of 
scirrhus of the pylorus—and on the 27th and 28th of April, when 
he began to vomit the dark coloured offensive fluid, I had little 
doubt but that ulceration had taken place in the stomach. 

*¢ The history Napoleon Bonaparte himself gave me of his ill- 
ness, together with corresponding information I had from the 
persons composing his family, convinced me that he had been 
longer affected with the disease than had been imagined. I was 
informed that during the whole year of 1820, he had nausea and 
vomiting occasionally, and frequent accessions of fever. He 
lost altogether his natural appetite, and his countenance became 
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remarkably pallid. Even so far back as the latter end of the 

year 1817, he was affected with pain in the stomach, nausea 

and vomiting, especially after taking food. | am therefore in- 
clined to think that the disease was then in its incipient stage, 
because from that time all the symptoms progressively increased 
till he died.” 

REVIEW. 

Art. X. Essays on Phrenology, or an Inquiry into the Princi- 
ples and Utility of the System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, 
and into the Objections made against it. By Georce ComBe. 
With Notes and Additions, comprehending Memoirs on the 
Anatomy of the Brain, and on Insanity. Philadelphia, printed 
for H. C. Carey and I. Lea, 1822. pp. 463. 

The doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim, have encountered warm 
opposition, and they have been zealously and ably defended. 
These doctrines themselves may be forgotten, but the discus- 
sions to which they have given rise will ultimately contribute to 
the advancement of human knowledge. 

We are not disposed to yield an undue respect to the author- 
ity of great names, but the character of Mr. Abernethy as an ac- 
curate and cautious observer is so well known, that we are wil- 
ling to give the advocates of phrenology the benefit of the follow- 
ing quotation from his lectures. 

“| had great satisfaction in being intimate with Dr. Spurz- 
heim, whilst he remained in London, and in a kind of badinage 
[ proposed to him questions, which he answered with facility, 
and in a manner that showed a very perfect knowledge of hu- 
man nature. For instance, I inquired whether he had discov- 
ered any organ of common sense? and he replied in the nega- 
tive. | then demanded in what that quality consisted? and he 
answered, in the balance of power between the organs. This 
answer shows why a quality so peculiarly useful is common to 
all, and rare in any: for there are but few wha have not preju- 
dices and partialities, hopes or fears, or predominant feelings, 
which prevent them from pursuing that middle and equal course 
of thought and conduct, which unbiassed consideration, or com- 
mon sense, indicates and directs. [ inquired of Dr. Spurzheim, 
if there was any organ of self control, or if not, whence that pow- 
er originated ? He said,“ It is the result of a predominating mo- 
tive ; thus, justice may control avarice, and avarice sensuality.” 
In short, | readily acknowledge my inability to offer any rational 
objection to Gall and Spurzheim’s system of phrenology, as af- 
fording a satisfactory explanation of the motives of human ac- 
tions.’ 

Art. XI. Biographical Memoir of the late Dr. James SyKes. 





